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The Literary Week. 


Tue late William Morris’s views on the Laureateship, 
as made public in Mr. Mackail’s biography (which we 
shall review next week), were peculiar and interesting. 
Mr. Gladstone was willing to offer Morris the succession 
to Tennyson ; but, on being sounded, the Socialist poet, 
although pleased with the honour, declined unreservedly, 
stating that, in his opinion, the function of Poet Laureate 
was that of a ceremonial writer of verse, and that the 
Marquis of Lorne was the fittest person to fulfil it. 


An interesting posthumous work of Alphonse Daudet 
appears this week in Paris—Jotes sur la Vie. The book 
is a collection of the novelist’s memoranda of conversa- 
tions, marginalia from his library, ‘“‘ Things Seen,” and 
germs of stories. There is also the skeleton of a long 
novel on which Daudet had set his heart—‘‘ La Caravane.” 
The volume is edited by Mme. Daudet. 


Tux discovery of George Borrow’s correspondence with 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, made since the 
publication of Dr. Knapp’s Life of Borrow, has drawn 
forth a letter from Mr. Murray defending Dr. Knapp from 
suggestions that he might have sought for these letters 
with more zeal. Mr. Murray makes it clear that Dr. 
Knapp did his best to gain the letters, but was frustrated 
by accident. Says Mr. Murray: “ These letters must, of 
course, be of considerable interest to all lovers of Borrow’s 
writings ; but I understand that they supply scarcely any 
facts or data which Dr. Knapp has not, by infinite pains 
and research, discovered from other sources.” 





Mr. Crement K. Snorrer has resigned his position as 
editor of the Illustrated London News and Sketch. Under 
his editorship the i/ustrated London News acquired a very 
welcome literary flavour, an example which the other 
picture weeklies speedily followed. Not the least attractive 
feature of the News was the weekly letter on literary 
topics, signed ©. K. 8. Mr. Shorter also gave quite 
a literary interest to the Sketch, a paper he founded and 
steered to phenomenal success. The causes which led 
Mr. Shorter to resign these appointments are not stated, 
but we understand that he is about to embark in an 
important enterprise. 


In an interesting commentary on Miss Palgrave’s Life 
of her father, the late F. T. Palgrave, Mr. Lang refers, in 
Longman’s, to certain improbable circumstances connected 
with the Oxford Chair of Poetry and the contests for it. 


‘‘But how odious these contests are,” he says. ‘The 
competitors are usually friends (as Mr. Courthope and 
Mr. Palgrave were; as, in fact, the competitors almost 
always are), and why should they be pitted against each 
other in a quest of votes? It is no reflection on Mr. 
Courthope to say that it was Mr. Palgrave’s turn, and he 
was elected. Then the tenure of office—ten years—is too 
long. Men wax old before their turn comes round. Make 
it an affair of three years’ tenure. In three years anybody 
can say what he has to say. . . . There can be no doubt 
as to who should succeed Mr. Courthope in the chair of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold; and, afterwards, les jeunes should 
have their opportunity.” 

Tue cover chosen for Messrs. Methuen’s series of six- 
penny novels, which have a general title—‘‘ The Novelist” 
—is glowing crimson and gold. The paper approximates 
to cloth in texture, and the effect is striking. Now, 
when publishers, especially of cheap books, resort to 
pictorial covers, this reliance on decoration and monotone 
is noticeable. 


Tue chorus of satisfaction elicited by the publication of 
the Browning love-letters has been suddenly and rather 
disconcertingly interrupted this week by the publication 
in the Standard of the following letter from Mr. C. J. 
Moulton - Barrett, the eldest surviving son of Mrs. 
Browning’s father. Mr. Moulton-Barrett says: 


Ia spite of earnest protests, Mr. Browning, with a want 
of delicacy hardly conceivable, has published the letters of 
his father and mother previous to their marriage. The 
careless indifference of Mr. Robert Browning, ‘‘ There they 
are, do with them as you please when I am dead and 
gone,” was no excuse for the sacrilege. His mother 
would have been horrified. She loved her father. 

The notices of the book have generally been so cruelly 
unjust to my father’s memory that I consider it my duty, 
as his eldest surviving son, to relate the facts. My father 
acted as his own merchant for his Jamaica estates, and on 
that account went daily to the City. He never met Mr. 
Browning. He was aware of his visits, and he regarded 
them, like the visits of Miss Mitford and Mr. Kenyon, as 
affording my sister pleasure. My sister had been an 
invalid for years. By the directions of Dr. Chambers her 
room was kept at a certain temperature, and she never 
left it. Under these circumstances my father lost his 
daughter. He had loved her from her childhood. He 
never recovered it. I venture to say few fathers would 
take the hand of a man who had so acted. And I would , 
add, few sons, either for gain or love of notoriety, would 
make public the confidential letters of their mother. 


Upon these remarks we comment, as far as is advisable, 
on another page. 
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WE give this week a portrait of Selma Lagerlif, the 
Swedish novelist whose work has recently found so many 
readers in this country. In a recent article on Gosta 
Berling’s Saga in Das Litterische Echo of Berlin, a critic 
divides modern Scandinavian writers very clearly. They 
obtain, he says; 
little appreciation 
at home, but 
rumours of their 
success come from 
abroad — from 
Germany, France, 
and England — 
and “a _ conse- 
quent chafing 
under _ existing 
conditions is al- 
most unavoidable. 
Scandinavian 
writers, therefore, 
have taken two 
directions. Oneset 
are the fighters, 

SELMA LAGERLOF. the irreconcil- 
ables, and irony 
and satire are the chief means they employ in writing their 
winged words. Ibsen is the great representative of this class, 
and others are Bjirnson, Strindberg, Skram, Christian 
Elster, Kjelland, the Lefflers, and Garborg. . . . There is 
a second and smaller class of writers in Scandinavia, but 
neither have these come close to the life of the people. They 
stand aloof from the life of the present. They live ina 
world of the past, in a world idealised by their fancy and 
imaginaticn. Their minds are haunted with the splendour 
of times that are gone, with the greatness of that which 
once was and even yet casts its shadows on the earth.” 
To this second school, the chief name in which is J. P. 
Jac bsen, belongs Selma Lagerlif. 











WE wish that someone could take up Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
challenge. In the interests of sport it should be arranged. 
Mr. Lee, speaking at the dinner in his honour at Birming- 
ham, on Monday, remarked (we quote from the réport) : 
“The noxious Baconian bacillus was very much alive in 
the brains of men in all parts of the world. It was ‘a 
tale, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ Bacon 
was no poet: he tried to write verse and failed miserably. 
Mr. Lee undertook to prove to any impartial jury, who 
were pledged to abide by the spurious logic of the 
Baconians, that every poem usually assigned to Lord 
Tennyson was really the exercise of Mr. Gladstone’s 
recreation, or that the volumes that had come forth under 
the present Poet Laureate’s name were the ejaculations of 
the muse of their distinguished fellow-townsman, Mr. 
Chamberlain.” Will not the Baconians demand the 
exhibition? But surely if any Mr. Chamberlain is the 
true Poet Laureate, it is Mr. Austen [ie., Austin | 
Chamberlain. 


A DENIAL to Mr. Lee’s statement that Bacon was no poet 
has already been educed from Shelley’s works, such is the 
vigilance of newspaper readers to-day. Shelley wrote: 
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“Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has a sweet and 
majestic rhythm which satisfies the sense, no less than the 
almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the 
intellect. It is a strain which distends, and then bursts 
the circumference of the reader’s mind, and pours itself 
forth together with it into the universal element with which 
it has perpetual sympathy.” But this, of course, means 
nothing in the present connexion. Mr. Lee meant that 
Bacon was no technical poet ; and he was not. 


Apropos of Birmingham and Shakespeare, the following 
is the dedication of a littie book called Zhe Mystery of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, by Mr. Cuming Walters : 

To My FRIENDs, 

The Members of the Literary and 
Dramatic Society, 

The Members of the Sociological Society, 
and 
The Members of the Spencer Club, 
(all of Birmingham), 
This Little Volume is 
Dedicated. 





Mention last week of Joachim du Bellay has brought us 
correspondence.on the subject. Among the letters is one 
from Dean Carrington enclosing a translation of Du 
Bellay’s epitaph on his cat, which we print elsewhere in 
this number. Dean Carrington, who is now eighty-five 
years of age, is known for many charming translations 
from the French, notably his little edition of Victor Hugo 
in English. Mr. Philip James Bailey, the author of 
Festus, who was eighty-four last week, was styled at the 
time our oldest living poet; but Dean Carrington is his 
senior, and so, as our ‘“‘ Bookworm” points out, is Mr. 
Aubrey De Vere. 


Tre world, indeed, needs a reminder that Mr. Bailey is 
still living. His home is at Nottingham, where he dwells 
in great simplicity. His great age will not permit of 
much literary exertion, but he is still busy with the 
annotations to Festus. The first edition of the poem was 
published in 1839. A census of its readers to-day would 
probably yield the most meagre results; yet Tennyson 
recommended it to FitzGerald for its occasional grandeur. 


Its teaching is this : 
No soul, 


Though in sin’s lowest, blackest death employed, 
Lost to the world, to angels, to itself, 
Is lost to God. 
And preachers continually quote such lines from it (though 
perhaps unwitting of their source) as— 
We live in deeds, not words ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs ; he most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
And ‘‘Who never doubted, never half believed,” and 
“Night brings out stars as sorrow brings out truths ”— 
a motto for Maeterlinck. 


ANoTHER poet, whom many persons may mentally range 


‘with Mr. Bailey, is treated of by Mr. Gosse in the new 


North American Review—Richard Hengist Horne, the 
author of Orion, and the friend of the Brownings, as 
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readers of the recently published volumes of Letters will 
remember. Horne was born at midnight between the last 
day of 1802 and the first of 1803, and he lived until 1884. 
His Orion, published in 1843, was brought out at a 
farthing—a lesson in cheapness to our publishers to-day. 
Says Mr. Gosse: ‘“‘ Purchasers had to produce their brass 
farthing for each Orion, and no change was given. This 
was done ‘to mark the public contempt into which epic 
poetry has fallen,’ but it was also a very good advertise- 
ment. Everybody talked about Mr. Horne’s ‘farthing’ 
poem, and, after some editions had run out, the price was 
cautiously raised. But when the tenth edition appeared 
at a cost of seven shillings, the public perceived that its 
leg was being pulled, and it purchased Orion no more.” 


“Tr was in 1874,” says Mr. Gosse of Horne, “that I 
set eyes on him first, in circumstances which were some- 
what remarkable. The occasion was the marriage of the 
poet, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, to the eldest daughter of 
Westland Marston, the playwright. There was a large 
and distinguished company present, and most of the 
prominent ‘ Pre-Raphaelites,’ as they were still occasionally 
called. In the midst of the subsequent festivities, and 
when the bride was surrounded by her friends, a tiny old 
gentleman cleared a space around him, and, all uninvited, 
began to sit upon the floor and sing, in a funny little 
cracked voice, Spanish songs to his own accompaniment 
on the guitar. He was very unusual in appearance. 
Although he was quite bald at the top of his head, his 
milk-white hair was luxuriant at the sides, and hung in 
clusters of ringlets. His moustache was so long that it 
became whisker, and in that condition drooped, also in 
ringlets, below his chin. The elder guests were inclined 
to be impatient, the younger to ridicule this rather tactless 
interruption. Just as it seemed possible something 
awkward would happen, Robert Browning stepped up and 
said in his loud, cheerful voice: ‘That was charming; 
Horne! It quite took us to “the warm South” again,’ 
and, cleverly leading the old gentleman’s thoughts to a 
different topic, he put an end to the incident.” 


Tue death occurred at Geneva last week of Landor’s 
son and heir, Mr. Walter Savage Landor, who was born in 
1822. Another son, Mr. Charles Landor, who resides at 
Florence, succeeds to the family estates. Mr. Charles 
Landor is the father of the traveller, Mr. A. H. Savage 
Landor. 





Tue latest champion of the Split Infinitive favours us 
with the situation in dramatic form : 


It seemed a very small thing to cause so much commo- 
tion. The critics were examining it excitedly. 

‘* What is the matter with the poor thing?” I asked; 
and they cried with one voice : ‘‘ Can’t you see ? It’s split.” 

it was quite true—the poor thing had an adverb right in 
the middle of it. But it did not seem unhappy. 

“*IT come out of the works of a good writer,” it said 
proudly ; and at that the critics protested again. 

‘He isn’t a good writer! You prove that he isn’t!” 


they cried ; and their shouts made me nervous—I had been 
trying to write a little myself. 

‘* What is the harm of it?” I asked; and at that they 
ceased to be either so ready or so unanimous. 
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** We have agreed to unanimously think—” began one, 
and corrected himself hastily: ‘‘ We have agreed to think 
it unanimously wrong.” Which I feel sure did not exactly 
express his meaning. 

Another mentioned that somebody’s grammar had 
decided that it was not to be done. But the general 
verdict was that to split the infinitive was wrong because it 
had never been done before. 

My mind was relieved by the information, because I 
knew that I had never written any form of expression in 


my books which I did not find in common use around me. 
* If nobody ever doesit, why all this excitement ?’’ I asked. 


They became unanimous again. ‘‘ Everybody is doing 
it,” they cried. 

‘Then the objection to it will soon disappear,” I said ; 
‘*the usage of to-day is the authority for to-morrow, and, 
after all, a rule of grammar is only a record of what is done.” 

‘* But it is useless and unnecessary,” they said ; and the 
poor badgered little split infinitive smiled. 

‘Then, why does everybody use me ?”’ he asked , and it 
seemed to me that his question would need some answering. 

There was one critic who seemed rather tired, and him I 
took aside. ‘‘ Does it really pain you all sovery much?” 
I asked. 

He glanced round to see that he was not overheard: 
‘* Well, it is like this,” he said frankly, ‘‘ suppose you have 
to criticise style. You may not know what style is, or you 
may not have time to look for it. So you just glance at the 
infinitives. If they are split, the man has no style; if they 
are not split, he bas, and your work is all done without 
any trouble. That is whatit seems t » meto really amountto.” 

All unconsciously he had committed the terrible offence. 
Everybody does. 





Apropos the mistaken ascription to Mrs. Bardell of the 
phrase ‘‘Let ’em all come,” we have received a letter 
from “OC. P. H.,” in which he says: ‘‘ No one, so far as I 
know, has seriously attempted to write the history of 
catch-phrases and street-sayings; and one wonders why 
it is so. Nothing more interesting is conceivable to him 
with a turn for the curious; yet no one seems to venture. 
Let us not think of these sayings as merely vulgar 
trivialities. Many are far more than that. They ‘have 
a tale to tell’ that is interesting reading, and are often 
indicative of past popular movements and Courts. It was 
a remark of Walter Thornbury, many years ago, that 
some permanent record of these fleeting phrases would 
prove invaluable to future students of the history of the 
manners and customs of London (and elsewhere) in the 
nineteenth century. Many will agree with him. May 
the opportunity produce the historian.” The historian, 
we fancy, will need many gifts besides a good memory to 
make his book really valuable. 


In connexion with the new edition which Emeritus-Pro- 
fessor Bain is about to issue of his great work, Zhe Emotions 
and the Will, a jocular allusion made by Mr. Andrew Lang 
(in reviewing, some years ago, a book entitled Zhe Senile 
Heart) to the venerable Aberdeen Professor has a certain 
appropriateness: ‘‘To catch his right ear in his left hand, 
his left foot in his right hand, and then to stoop and pick 
up a piece of paper from the floor with his mouth at the 
imminent hazard of his nose and spectacles is the ambition 
of him to whom Europe listens when he talks about the 
region of the emotions.” 
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Tue following amusing appendix to The Open Question 
appears in the Sketch : 


SAN FRANCISCO SPREAD EAGLE, —, 18—. 
ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE.—ALABMING ADVENTURE 
OF A TOWNSMAN. 

The fishing-boat, Celestial City, No. 10,007, Ezra B. 
Pettigrew, captain, when making for harbour last evening, 
observed, at the cessation of a severe gale from 8.E., a 
small sail-boat tossed by wind and waves. On examination 
through a spy-glass it proved to be the Yaffti, China Town, 
and its occupants, a lady and gentleman, were discovered 
to be prostrated by sea-sickness. The gallant seamen of 
the Celestial City tacked towards it, boarded the boat, 
rescued the crew, and took the sail-boat in tow. 


NEARLY DROWNED. 

The lady and gentleman, to whom hot brandy and 
other restoratives were speedily administered, proved to be 
Mr. Etban B. Gano and his charming wife, Mrs. Valeria 
Gano, both of this city. 


SUBSTANTIAL ForRM OF GRATITUDE. 

It is needless to say that on safely reaching the harbour 
they expressed themselves as sincerely grateful to the crew 
of the Celestial City ina form substantially expressing their 
gratitude. 





San Francisco Spread Eagle, , 18—. 
At Oakland, San Francisco, on the 15th inst., the wife of 
Ethan Gano of a son, Ethan John. Both doing well. 


Bibliographical. 

Poor Bard of Avon! He has made his appearance this 
week, on the boards of a suburban theatre, as a leading 
figure in a musical extravaganza! The force of irreverent 
cruelty can no farther go. A Mr. Eden Greville wrote, 
and produced some years ago at a West End playhouse, 
a play called ‘‘Shakespeare,” in which the Bard also 
made his appearance. Therein, however, Shakespeare was 
treated with a certain measure of respect. To be sure, he 
was represented as anticipating, in his conversation, the 
things he was afterwards to put into his plays; but that was 
better than portraying him, as in this week’s extravaganza, 
as given to quoting from his works, even to the point 
of reciting the whole of the “ All-the-world’s-a-stage ” 
soliloquy. Shakespeare has, no doubt, a good deal to 
answer for, in one way or another; but after the treatment 
to which he is subjected in this new fanciful farce (it is 
called ‘‘The Merry-go-Round”) all his sins should be 
forgiven him. I should note that the Bard figured in a 
musical play, called “The Seven Ages,” brought out in 
America ten years ago; but in that work, I gather, he 
was not subjected to such indignities as his fellow- 
countryman has heaped upon him in this week’s pro- 
duction. 

Some day, I hope—though none of us now alive may be 
here to see it—there will be a final and authoritative 
collection, chronological in arrangement, of Carlyle’s 
printed letters. To the number of these a new addition is 
about to be made, and one is disposed to hope that it may 
be the last. Few things are more irritating than the 
fragmentary way in which public personalities are now- 
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adays revealed to us. Only by a piecemeal process can we 
build up our notions of what famous people were like. 
In these elaborate times, whole literatures are allowed to 
grow round interesting individualities—as, for example, 
in the cases of Tennyson, R. L. Stevenson, D. G. Rossetti, 
and so forth. I venture to think there are by far too 
many books about the writers of books ; in no other sphere 
of human activity is there so much biographical loquacity. 

Let me add my entreaties to those of ‘‘ W. J.,” who 
begs Messrs. Smith & Elder to make a single volume of 
the biographical prefaces which Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
has been contributing to the latest edition of her father’s 
Works. Of course, theoretically, we ought all to buy that 
edition; but for my own part I prefer the editions I 
already possess. The volumes of the “ Biographical ” 
edition are a little noticeable in the matter of avoirdupois. 
If Mrs. Ritchie’s prefaces are ever collected as suggested, 
I hope they will themselves be prefaced by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s condensed (and now revised) biographical 
sketch, which now so happily supplements Mrs. Ritchie. 
There would still be room for that two-volume book by 
Mr. Lewis Melville, which seems likely to have more 
features of value than I was at first inclined to hope for. 

Apropos of “our oldest poet,” Mr. Aubrey De Vere 
is two years older than Mr. “Festus” Bailey, who 
has just received that imposing description. I can conceive 
some people arguing that he is also the better poet of 
the two. Mr. Bailey has done his fame an injury by 
adding so greatly to the original bulk of “Festus.” The 
“‘ fifteenth-anniversary edition” of that poem runs to 794 
well-filled pages! Mr. De Vere, on the other hand, is, 
perhaps, too austere for “the general.” If any of the 
readers of this column have yet to make acquaintance 
with Mr. De Vere’s work, I would advise them to 
start with’ the selection made by Mr. John Dennis, and 
published some years ago. That, I venture to prophesy, 
will give them an appetite for the Complete Works. 

To read the announcement that the Rev. A. 8. Walpole 
has written a volume called Little Arthur’s History of 
Greece as a companion to Little Arthur's Iistory of England 
is to feel quite young again. How many worthy middle- 
aged English people are now living who imbibed their 
first knowledge of the annals of their country from Lady 
Calcott’s world-famed effort! Have any of them seen 
a copy of it from those days to these? Few have, I trow. 
There is, by the way, a Little Arthur's History of France, 
which made its appearance in the early eighties. There 
is no reason, of course, why the series should not be 
indefinitely extended. 

They say that Mr. Herman Merivale, one of our few 
‘‘ literary’ dramatists, has written, and that young Mr. 
Martin Harvey will produce, a play on the subject of Don 
Juan. I fancy that the latest serious drama on this topic 
was that which Mr. Richard Mansfield published seven or 
eight years ago, and in which, moreover, he appeared 
upon the American stage, himself enacting Don Juan. 
A copy of his work is before me, but I find I have not yet 
cut the pagesthereof. I see, however, that our old friends 
Leporello, Donna Elvira, and Zerlina reappear in this 
piece, which has the saving merit of being written in 
prose. Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
Gay Erudition. 


A Paladin of Philanthropy, and Other Papers. 
Dobson. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


“His essays . . 
denote the writer who has not crammed his subject for the 
purpose of preparing an article, but who has, so to speak, 
let the article write itself out of the fulness of his 
resources.” These words, from p. 167 of this book, are 
part of a tribute which Mr. Dobson pays to Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s literary achievement. But they are so true of Mr. 
Dobson’s own essays that we must insist on perverting 
them, for the moment, to the praise of their author. The 
fulness of Mr. Dobson’s resources within his own field is 
his fundamental quality. He charms us because he raps 
out such numbers of interesting facts. His gay erudition 
enslaves us. You may say that erudition is nothing with- 
out art, and you may protest that there are two Mr. 
Dobsons—the one who knows facts, and the other who 
adorns them. But the most usual exposition is not 
always the most convenient, and it pleases us to insist 
that Mr. Dobson’s charm as a prose-writer is resident 
mainly in the extraordinary fulness and availability of his 
knowledge of the social Lite of the eighteenth century. 
The man who, walking in the green country, said he 
thought he could be a poet if he only knew the names of 
things is credited with having made a shrewd observation. 
And it is the truth that names and facts, when they hive 
multitudinously in one man’s brain, are a pretty sight in 
themselves. Mr. Dobson provides us with such a spectacle 
in almost every essay he writes. He multiplies facts; he 
makes facts explain facts, facts support facts, facts adorn 
facts; he is a Little Master of mosaic, and his effect is 
obtained by putting down polished pebbles of fact deci- 
sively, with the small, delicate gestures proper to such 
work. And the pebble is always ready, and the expert- 
ness evident. We do not care where you take Mr. Dobson 
up, the principle holds in degree. Here are a few sentences 
from the twelfth paper in this book, ‘‘ The Grub Street of 
the Arts ”’—that is to say, St. Martin’s-lane : 


At or “‘ behind No. 104” lived Sir James Thornhill, in a 
large house with a grand allegoric staircase painted by 
himself. One of his successors was John Van Nost, son of 
the Van Nost of Piccadilly, who rivalled Cheere in leaden 
figures, and who was credited with that egregious gilt 
statue of George I. which once adorned the enclosure at 
Leicester Fields. Another tenant of the same house was 
Frank Hayman, Hogarth’s crony and co-decorator at 
Vauxhall, who filled so many eighteenth century books 
with noses @ Ja Cyrano and spindle-shanks. (His own 
legs, by the way, were probably his model, if one may 
judge from those of Viscount Squanderfield in the 
“Marriage A-la-Mode,” for whom he was the admitted 
sitter.) 

Now count the lines in this little passage, and then count 
the facts and suggestions that they harbour. The pro- 
portion of mental satisfactions—if we may snatch the term— 
is surely very large. Well, that is Mr. Dobson’s method. 
In his hands it is a good method. He has employed it in 
writing the fifty-nine essays which are contained in the 
three volumes of his Eighteenth Century -Vignettes and in this 
book, which differs from the Vignettes in little more than 
its title and a red cover. 

Mr. Dobson’s method keeps its charm because he 
does not abuse it. The display, even the orderly and 
effective display, of facts may easily weary by iteration 
and offend by pedantry. But Mr. Dobson never offends. 
His method, being perceived, is judged by its own 
canons ; and we think it is no more than true to say that 
Mr. Dobson rarely, if ever, sets down a needless fact. 
Writing of Henry Luttrell he says, on p. 219 of this 
book : ‘‘ Unlike all or most other wits, Luttrell is never 
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obtrusive ; even the choicest bon mots are only brought 
forth when perfectly applicable, and they are given in a 
tone of breeding which enhances their value.” 
Those who know Mr. Dobson’s essays best will judge how 
fitly this tribute to Luttrell might be returned to the giver. 
Only, for bon mots one would write touches of humour, 
It goes without saying that Mr. Dobson’s method ex- 
cludes fine writing, the sustained period, and the purple 
patch. His short swallow-flights of statement and 
allusion have no association with these arts. Not that Mr. 
Dobson’s style could be called staccato, still less uncoloured. 
In his paper on ‘Old Whitehall,” a paper which is of 
peculiar interest just now, Mr. Dobson summarises the 
events which associate the Banqueting Hall with the 
Merry Monarch : 


It was in the Banqueting-House that Charles begged 
his Honourable House of Commons to amend the ways 
about Whitehall, so that Catherine of Braganza might not 
upon her arrival find it ‘‘ surrounded by water”’ ; it was in 
the Banqueting-House that he gravely went through that 
half-solemn, half-ludicrous business of touching for the 
evil; it was in the Banqueting-House that, coming from 
the Tower of London with a splendid cavalcade, he created 
at one time six Earls and six Barons. Under its storied 
roof he magnificently entertained the French Ambassador, 
Charles Colbert, Marquis de Croissy, on which occasion he 
presented Mr. Evelyn, from his own royal plate, with a 
piece of that newly-imported Barbadian luxury, the King- 
pine; it was here a that he received the Russian 
Ambassador with his present of carpets and sables and 
‘* sea-horse teeth,” and the swarthy envoys from Morocco, 
with their scymetars and white a/bagas, and their lions and 
‘‘ estridges” [ostriches]. But perhaps the brightest and 
most vivid page in connection with this famous old building 
is that in which .. . 


Here is colour. But Mr. Dobson adds a long quotation 
from Pepys, and already, in his brackettéd explanation of 
‘* estridges,”’ he has shown how far from his intention it was 
to indulge in anything like a rhythmic “ flight.” Imagine 
Macaulay—who delighted to assemble a multitude of facts 
—allowing such a passage to walk so quietly, and end as 
a porch to Pepys’s Diary. But Mr. Dobson does it, and 
we are not disappointed. For, as we have said, Mr. 
Dobson has no brush to flourish, no pot of purple to 
exhaust ; he works in mosaic with a neat dexterity. 

Yet we would not suggest that he has no ‘ passages” 
which can be read for theirown sake. When it is needful 
Mr. Dobson can give us a picture broadly painted. 
Thus, he is describing Old Slaughter’s -Coffee-House in 
St. Martin’s-lane—this hostelry stood at the southern 
corner of Great Newport-street, which is now absorbed in 
Cranbourne-street; its bow windows looked up Long 
Acre—he writes : 


Its chief customers were the artist-folk of the Lane and 
its vicinity. Hither from Leicester Fields would come 
Hogarth, bragging of the new-old theories in the 
‘* Analysis,” and scoffiog at the “‘ grand contorno”’ of the 
virtuosi ; hither Hayman, and the gold-chaser Moser, and 
Isaac Ware, the chimney-sweep-turned-architect who 
translated ‘‘ Palladio,” and (from his studio over the way) 
Roubillac, raving in broken English of the beauties of the 
Chevalier Bernini. Here, again, would be seen the shrewd 
Swiss enameller Rouquet, taking notes of the state of the 
Arts in England for the benefit of Marshal Belle-Isle ; and 
Gravelot, who held that no Englishman could draw; and 
‘‘Friar”’ John Pine of the incised ‘‘ Horace,” who had a 
print-shop at No. 88. Luke Sullivan, the engraver of the 
‘*March to Finchley,”’ McArdell the mezzotinter, and 
Richard Wilson from Covent Garden were also well-known 
visitors; while in later days, when evening drew on, and 
the last rays of light faded from the unfinished canvas, the 
tall, ungainly figure of Wilkie would slip in quietly to a 
remote table and a hurried meal. at which modest repast 
he would sometimes be joined by a noisier and more 
demonstrative companion, the Benjamin Robert Haydon 
whose ambitious ‘‘ Curtius leaping into the Gulf” now 
adorns a London restaurant. .Nor was there wanting a 


sprinkling of authors to carry on the traditions of Pope 
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and Dryden, for Collins of the ‘‘ Odes” is reported to have 
used this time-honoured hostelry, and Goldsmith refers to 


its Orators in the ‘‘ Essays” as if his knowledge were 
experimental. Here, too (as everywhere), was to be found 
Johnson, studying sp»ken French from the mouths of the 
French frequenters of the place, and (always) expressing 
his opinions in forcible language. The “‘ fasting Mon- 
sieurs”” — so he calls them in his London — disgusted 
him with their harebrained and irresponsible frivolity. 
‘For anything I see,” he declared, confirming the 
previous verdict of a friend, ‘‘ foreigners are Fools!” 


We have made only illustrative use of the contents of 
Mr. Dobson’s new volume. The “ Paladin of Philan- 
thropy ”’ turns out to be our old friend General Oglethorpe— 
he who founded Georgia and praised Johnson’s London 
‘‘in all companies.” This is not the longest essay in the 
volume. In discoursing on Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays 
Mr. Dobson adds a third to two earlier essays on this 
writer; and his paper on “The Latest Life of Steele” 
(Mr. Aitken’s) may be linked to “‘ Steele’s Letters” in the 
Vignettes. Two writers of reminiscences, John Taylor and 
Harry Angelo, give Mr. Dobson congenial matter to quote 
and expound. Angelo gave Byron lessons in the broad- 
sword, and presented him with a screen (which Mr. 
Murray is believed to possess) which bears on one side 
‘all the eminent pugilists from Broughton to Jackson, 
on the other the great actors from Betterton to Kean.” 
One cannot remember any other “owe of note to 
whom such a gift could have been offered. John Taylor 
has one good story about Macklin, the actor, which Mr. 
Dobson kindly rejuvenates : 

He saw him [Macklin] in Iago, in Sir Paul Pliant of 
the ‘‘ Double Dealer,” and in other characters; but held 
that he was ‘too theoretical for nature He had three 
pauses in his acting—-the first, moderate; the second, 
twice as long; but his last, or ‘grand pause,’ as he styled 
it, was so long that the prompter on one occasion, thinking 
his memory failed, repeated the cue . . . several times, 
and at last so loud as to be heard by the audience.” 
Whereupon Macklin, in a passion, rushed from the stage 
and knocked him down, exclaiming: ‘‘ The fellow in- 
terrupted me in my grand pause.”’ 

Henry Luttrell, the forgotten society wit; Gay and his 
“Trivia”; Boswell’s predecessors and editors; ‘ Old 
Whitehall” ; “Changes at Charing Cross””—such is the 
material of these essays. It is the material with which 
Mr. Dobson has worked all along, and of which his mind 
is full. In these days people are not willingly interested 
in the eighteenth century, and Mr. Dobson knows it. 
It is his triumph that he holds us not by disguising his 
subjects, or pleading for them, or linking them to present 
interests; he holds his readers by showing them that he 
knows. the eighteenth century as minutely as they know 
the nineteenth. He holds them by a gay erudition which, 
in its own field, is unparalleled. 


A Monument of Personality. 


Confessions of an English Opium Eater. By Thomas De 
Quincey. (J. M. Dent. 1s. 6d. net.) 


To the “Temple Classics” has been added an edition of 
De Quincey’s well-known Confeesions of an Opium Eater. 
Mr. Walter Jerrold is responsible for the edition, and for 
the compact notes which are added to the volume. With 
these latter we have but one trifling fault to find. Ina 
note to De Quincey’s quotation from Wordsworth— 
Or lady of the lake 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance— 

it is said: ‘“‘This should read, ‘ Or lady of the mere.’” 
De Quincey himself, as his editor should know, elsewhere 
explains that ‘lady of the lake” was the original reading 
of this famous passage, which Wordsworth afterwards 


lamentably marred by substituting ‘“‘ mere,” purely because 
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“lady of the lake” happened then to be a cant term for a 
public woman. A more serious fault is, that there are 
occasional misprints in the text, which show a lack of 
careful proof-reading. But with these trifling flaws the 
edition should henceforth become a favourite with all 
lovers of the Confessions. 

The editor has wisely given us the revised edition, not 
the original reprint. From a purely artistic standpoint, 
the original form is, perhaps, best. It is more compact, 





os 











THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


more confined to the essential and central point of the 
dreams ; there is less of the De Quinceyan flux and 
involution of verbose clauses. But there is so much 
additional matter in the revised edition of the profoundest 
interest to all lovers of the Opium Eater that none of 
them would willingly forego it. Then, even from the 
artistic standpoint, there are passages in the latter—such 
as the description of De Quincey’s sensations in the 
deserted ball-room of the Shrewsbury hotel, where he 
halted on his flight to London—of quite characteristic 
solemnity and elevation, showing his style at its best, or 
nearly so. We could not spare the later edition, with all 
its multitudinous faults upon its back. 

It is one of the strangest of masterpieces—dispropor- 
tionate, voluble, divagating, exasperating, tedious, insistent 
upon the infinitely little, full of sentences which no man 
can grasp at first reading, merely from their intricate 
burden of qualifying clauses, again qualified by qualifyin 
clauses, till the attention faints under the onerous an 
continued effort; yet a masterpiece rone the less. That is 
the wonder. A masterpiece none the less. It is a monu- 
ment of personality, triumphant over all defects issuing 
from that personality. Because they issue from and illus- 
trate it, they become themselves interesting; but this 
could not be unless it were a very singular personality. 
Part of the interest lies in the contrast between the man 
and his destiny. A recluse mind, of Asiatic subtlety and 
intellectuality, shrinking by nature from decision and 
action, given over to endless reading and reverie, he would 
have been best as an Indian sage, or, failing that, as an 
Oxford don. His temperament is shown by one highly 
significant fact which he relates. Passionately fond of 
music, he yet found it impossible to learn the piano. And 
why? Because the effort of execution disturbed the 
perfect passivity needful for the receptive enjoyment of 
music. The pleasure of a performer is wheal different 
from the pleasure of a listener; and it was for the latter 
alone that De Quincey was qualified. Such he was: shy, 
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gentle, tender-hearted, if they do allege that he had a 
portion of feminine spite (which may be doubtful); yet 
also with an endless capacity for brilliant talk when he 
was drawn into society. Yet this delicate student was 
thrown into the most active contact with strange sufferings 
and experiences, such as few among the most energetic 
temperaments encounter in their life history. Such a 
personality in such alien surroundings presents a piquant 
contrast and curious psychological results. 

Yet it need never have been. There is a sense of Greek 
tragedy, of fatal impulsion, in the course of his life. 
Born heir to a modest but sufficient patrimony, he ought 
to have passed to the University, and there have taken his 
natural place asadon. Literature would have lost some 
singularly exotic writings, but a life would have been 
saved from blight. His guardians were inexcusable in 
their neglect or hard obstinacy. His mother (though he 
does his filial best to shield her) was an intolerable speci- 
men of religious priggishness, of cold self-righteousness. 
Between them all the little sensitive, contemplative genius 
received cruel measure. It is not only the turbulent who 
break bounds and scandalise decorous authority; the 
timorous, ill-understood child of genius, who cannot fit 
into the pigeon-hole made for him, is oft-times driven into 
that revolt not native to him. So the lad, desiring only to 
study and think, fled first from school, and then to London, 
where he hid from his guardians and tried to raise money 
on his expectations—only to be left, by the calculated 
delays of money-lenders, in starvation. 

What we get, at this wretched human cost, is a glimpse 
of the tragedy of the London streets seen through the most 
refined and alien of organisations. He found shelter at 
night in the decaying house of a shady legal practitioner 
in Greek-street. There he was the partner and protector 
of a poor little child, more piteous than the Marchioness 
in the house of Sampson Brass. She, poor ignorant waif 
of ten; he, strange dreamy creature of culture, a fallen 
leaf from the social trees above her; both forlorn, and 
weak, and hunger-bitten, they came together from the 
opposite poles of life. Having so many practical ills to 
fear, she feared also ghosts, and nestled to his arms 
from the desolate cold and the spectres of her childish 
fancy. Their heads on a bundle of law-papers, covered 
only with a cloak and such odds-and-ends as they could 
rout from a lumber room—what novelist’s invention has 
peopled a house at night with a more pathetically in- 
congruous pair ? 

Better known is that other sad friend of his, the 
‘* unfortunate” Ann, who saved his life when his head 
dropped swooning from her own starving bosom. Together, 
in the memory of all pitiful souls, these two will for ever 
pace Oxford-street, the “ stony-hearted.” But the climax 
of the book is, of course, the dreams, and the strange 
revelations of opium with which it concludes, both ulti- 
mately resulting from the effects of those early privations. 
In spite of De Quincey’s elaborate and thoroughly scientific 
account of the mysterious workings of opium, it is a memo- 
rable proof how inveterate are popular prepossessions that 
not one among the vulgar prejudices he combats is a whit 
less prevalent and strongly held to-day. That opium has 
the effect of ee ; that it has the very contrary effect 
of making drunk ; that it hurries its victim rapidly to the 
grave; that it is to some unknown extent and in some 
vaguely-conceived way more deadly than alcohol—all 
these things are as much matters of faith as ever they 
were. If only to establish the true effects of the singular 
drug, to clear it from its fanciful, and confine it to its quite 


sufficiently real evils, this book would be worth reading. 
But the crowning glory of it isthe dreams. The level 
excellence of these has, indeed, been exaggerated. There 
is much (let us grant it) which is laboured, much where 
the elaborate paraphernalia of an astonishingly complex 
and accomplished technique is accumulated without 
sufficient warrant of underlying inspiration. But for those 
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who know how to distinguish and :e!ect thee are here 
eee, os of such vaporous sublimity (in the true: t sense of 
that abused word), such ministerial — of style, as 
we know not where else to look for. Over all the manifold 
technical resources of style, the most intricate, and in its 
most exacting manifestations as applied to subject-matter 
the most exhausting, De Quincey possessed a mastery 
never excelled, and—on the whole—scarce equalled in the 
long range of English prose. And here you may find the 
chosen treasure-house of its display. The mere architecture 
of the sentences in some of the chief passages is to the literary 
student an astonishment. That well-known dream which 
ends with the exclamation: ‘I will sleep no more!”’ is, 
among many superlative examples, the superlative example. 
Such long march of intermingled clauses, all controlled 
and frown. Seve without confusion; such gradual accumu- 
lation and gathering of sound, agitated, retarded, accele- 
rated, and at length hurrying to the climax as with the 
irresistible impulsion of its own amassed weight; lastly, 
such a close, such a reverberant and long-falling finale, 
like the breaking of many waters, all mark this out as an 
unparalleled exhibition of virtuosity in style. He speaks 
in the Spanish Military Nun) of “a mighty sunset rolling 

own like a chorus”; and that fine phrase might fitly de- 
scribe the grandeurs of his own sentence-closes. He was 
indeed a virtuoso in prose; it was his orchestra, for which 
he composed, and over which he was master in all its 
resources. 


A Dashing Little-Englander. 


The Ipané. By Cunninghame Graham. (T. Fisher Unwin: 
“The Overseas Library,” No. 1. 2s.) 


As a contribution to impressionistic literature this book 
is often satisfying and brilliant; but if one regards it 
as an indication of the abraded condition of Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham’s susceptibilities, it is a really pain- 
ful ‘“‘document.”’ England has settled permanently upon 
his nerves, to the ruin not only of his equanimity, 
but of his grammar. The first sentence in the book is 
a sad example of the effect of constant annoyance upon 
a man with a genuine feeling for words—a stylist in 
fact. It must be quoted: ‘None of the following sketches 
and stories have the least connection with one another, or 
with each other.” We consider that such a sentence— 
unless, indeed, it was written ‘‘east of Suez, where there 
ain’t no ten commandments” of syntax—is distinctly too 
unconventional for this prim and convention-ridden 
country. It is possible, of course, that Mr. Graham wrote 
it maliciously, just to show his scorn for our British 
manners. Ah! those manners! No matter what subject 
he is discussing—whether it is the internal polity of 
Paraguay, or niggers, or the death of William Morris—Mr. 
Graham will bring them in. Even when inventing a new 
Icelandic saga, he will devote pages, whole pages, to the 
vituperation of those manners : 

In fact the man was a survival, or at the least an instance, 
of atavism strongly developed, or would have been so 
styled in England; but in Iceland all such niceties were 
not observed, and his compatriots merely called him mad, 
being convinced of their own sanity, as men who make 

wages, go to church, observe the weather and the 

stocks, read books for pastime, marry and have large 

families, pay such debts as the law forces them to pay, and 

never think on abstract matters, always are convinced in 
every land. 

You see: we are not even to pay our debts; and as for 

earning a livelihood or going through the ceremony of 
marriage... 


And further : 


The weak are the majority. Th» weak of | rain, of body, 
the knock-kneed and flat-footed, muddl.-minded, loose- 
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jointed, ill-put-together, baboon-faced, the white-eye- 
lashed, slow of wit, the practical, the unimaginative, for- 
getful. seltish, dense, the stupid, fatuous, the ‘‘ candle- 
moulded,” give us our laws, impose their standard on us, 
their ethics, theic philosopby, canon of art, literary style, 
their jingling music, vapid plays, their dock-tailed horses, 
coats with buttons in the middle of the back ; their hideous 
fashions, aniline colours, their Leaders, Leightons, Logs- 
dails. . . 


That ‘“‘ Logsdails” is the last perfecting touch. Imagine 
it: to the accident of an initial letter the painter of the 
admirable ‘Venetian Courtyard,” in this year’s New 
Gallery, owes his inclusion in the “ Snaekoll’s Saga” of 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham ! 

If the English do not blush under Mr. Graham’s indict- 
ments it is probably because they are “‘ pug-nosed ”—yes, 
“‘pug-nosed brothers in the Lord”’—and, therefore, in- 
capable of the act. Yet they have much to be thankful 
for. They should be thankful that they are not Scotch- 
men. Mr. Graham is a Scotchman, but he has the stern 
spirit of a Roman father, and he saves for his own country- 
men the bitterest, the most savage, of all his satire and 
invective. 

‘I'he reader may be inclined to ask what all this has to 
do with the ‘‘ Overseas Library,” with ‘‘ the actual life of 
the English outside England,” as the editorial preface 
phrases it. We do not know. Not half the book is even 
remotely connected with the ostensible subject of Mr. 
Unwin’s new series. Probably a hundred pages would 
contain all that the author has to say about the doings of 
the abhorred English overseas. Let us say again that 
those hundred pages are excellent. Mr. Graham has been 
wu traveller for many years. He has observed, if not 
wisely, at least picturesquely. He has a fine natural 
instinct for literature, and he writes as one who, if he had 
taken himself seriously, might have reached true distinction. 
Sketches like “ Bristol Fashion” and “The Ipané ” could 
hardly be bettered for colour and the quick movement of 
life; they have real value; they paint pictures on your 
mind which you cannot soon efface. As for the rest of the 
book, it is mere rhodomontade and irresponsibility and 
crude thinking; for Mr. Graham has made a mistake 
often made by travellers. To wander far is not always 
the best way to arrive at a just estimate of human nature, 
and there is nothing more conventional than the hatred of 
conventionality. It may happen that the explorer of two 
hemispheres is more narrow-minded and priggish than 
the common man who has stayed at home, married, earned 
good wages, and sat on a coroner’s jury. 





A Greek Exponent of Culture. 


Longinus on the Sublime. The Greek Text after the Paris 
Manuscript. With Introduction, Translation, Facsimiles, 
and Appendices. By W. Rhys Roberts, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 9s.) 


Tuts is an admirable and scholarly edition of an author 
somewhat neglected during the present century. It is 
based on the best text, taking into account the labours of 
Continental scholars; it is furnished with an exhaustive 
yet succinct introduction, dealing with the disputed points 
in regard to the treatise; and with excellent appendices, 
furnishing exact aid to the student concerning the text, 
the peculiarities of vocabulary, the authors mentioned by 
Longinus, and the bibliography of the work. All this 
was needed, for (as Mr. Roberts rewinds us) it is sixty 
years since. the last English edition of this celebrated book. 
Finally, Mr. Roberts. provides a very careful and good 
translation, printed in parallel pages with the Greek text. 
This is an arrangement we should like to.see extended to 
other classical works; and altogether we have here the 
edition of Longinus which every student will wish to see 
on his shelves, 
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The book constitutes in effect a critical and to some 
extent comparative study of Greek and Roman literature, 
by a cultivated Greek of rather uncertain date. Since it 
is not on the Sublime, and probably not by Longinus, it 
has naturally been called Longinus on the Sublime. “Would 

ou desire a better reason?” as Falstaff says. It has 
ong been ascribed to Cassius Longinus, the famous Greek 
rhetorician of the third century a.p., who became minister 
to Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, and encouraged that 
learned and spirited queen to resist the Emperor Aurelian. 
Aurelian did not approve of the doctrinaire in polities— 
such as Mr. John Morley ; and somewhat over-emphasised 
his views by hanging Longinus. But, in spite of this 
elevated end, it is now generally admitted that Longinus 
did not write the treatise On Elevation. It is a pity, 
because there would have been a touch of the Squeersian 
method about Aurelian’s sentence. The work was pro- 
bably written about the first century by an unknown 
Greek rhetorician. As for the title, it does not signify the 
sublime in our present English sense. ‘On the Grand 
Style’ would be a nearer rendering, using the phrase in 
Matthew Arnold’s sense to mean the elevated and dignified 
style in literature. 

It is an interesting book, for all the touch of obvious- 
ness which it sometimes has, inevitably, to modern eyes. 
Here you may perceive what a Matthew Arnold of the 
early empire was like; substituting Greek letters for 
English, and Roman for French. A fervent disciple of 
culture, in his quest of the grand style he ranges over the 
whole field of Greek and Latin literature, and even gets 
in an allusion to Moses. He actually quotes, as an 
7 of grandeur, the first chapter of Genesis: ‘‘ God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light: Let there be 
land, and there was land.” Not quite accurate, as though 
he were generalising from memory, but a surprising 
example of liberal taste in the old critic. Macaulay fell 
foul of him for praising a passage of Plato, “‘as full of 
conceit as an ode of Cowley.” De Quincey abused him 
for his ‘‘ frosty raptures”’ over the vast strides of Neptune 
in Homer, and asked how they were superior to Jack’s 
seven-league boots. But De Quincey was in his most 
frisky abomination of slangy humour, and one knows not 
whether to think it a serious view of Longinus. An “ old 
critical posture-master,” he calls him; and there is some 
truth in it. Longinus (he must keep the name, for want 
of another) ts apt to be “frosty” in his set outbursts of 
eulogy, and to be thinking of his own eloquence while he 
affects to praise another. One feels him often childish 
from the advanced standpoint of modern criticism. The 
“ grand” passages he admires at times seem a trifle 
obvious to our taste. And he shrinks with timid dislike 
from a boldly poetical passage in Auschylus, where, on 
the apparition of Dionysus— 

Frenzy-struck is the hall, bacchant the roofs. 


The daring metaphor is too much for him ; but the modern 
—and English—poet will admire its fine energy of imagi- 
nation. Asif the quaking of the walls, the quivering of 
the roofs, might not with perfect imaginative keeping be 
compared to Bacchic possession! He is superficial, he has 
no philosophic insight. And he writes confoundedly diffi- 
cult Greek, which only a profound or brilliant author has a 
—- todo. But he is a mine of interesting quotation, 

e has a high-minded view, he is right at the root; and 
his general criticism is eminently sensible, sometimes 
strikingly just. Not illuminative, but just—that is the 
word for his criticism in its best flashes. ‘fake the passage, 
for instance, where he condemns an over-rhythmical style, 
because it expresses not the emotion of the words but of 
the rhythm. He means a set of rhythm, and he is right. 
But he should rather have said that such rhythm is 
meaningless, and, in truth, conveys no emotion at all. The 
point is, that he knew the function of rhythm was to 
express emotion—which few modern critics know. A very 
interesting book in an edition which it is a pleasure to read. 
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A Burns Page. 


The Memorial Catalogue of the Burns Exhibition. 


Glasgow. 42s.) 


In the summer of 1896, the galleries of the Royal Glasgow 


Institute of the Fine Arts were given up 
to au exhibition of portraits, pictures, 
manuscripts, books, and relics connected 
with Robert Burns. The undertakin 
was managed with peculiar success, an 
such a complete collection of objects of 
interest was shown as, perhaps, had 
never before been brought together in 
connexion with any man of mark, and 
may never be excelled in the future. A 
memento of this occasion is now obtain- 
able in the form of an exhaustive 
catalogue, illustrated very fully by 
reproductions of certain of the more 
interesting exhibits. From these we 
reproduce a few portraits. 

The beautiful head of the poet is 
from a drawing by Archibald Skirving, 
a skilled portrait artist in chalk and 
crayons. The original is in red crayon, 
and is the property of Sir Theodore 
Martin.. Nasmyth’s best portrait (he 
painted three altogether) is supposed 
to be the best of all, but Skirving’s 
is very persuasive. 
Nasmyth’s may be 
consulted at any time 
at the National Por- 
trait Gallery. The 
head is rounder, the 
eyes are larger and 
more intense ; perhaps 
it is nearer realism. 
Many other portraits 
distinguished the exhi- 
bition, among them 
one of Burns as a 
youth, lent by Lord 
Rosebery. On _ the 
back was an account 
of the picture, stating 
that it had belonged 
to a gentleman of New 
York whose father, a 
doctor, had received 
it from an old patient 
called Mrs. Cunning- 


THE MOTHER OF BURNS. 





ham, who was first 





BURNS’ ELDEST SON, ROBERT. 


cousin to Mary 
Campbell— 
‘*‘Highland 
Mary.” The pic- 
ture had been 
painted for Mary 
Campbell, and 
after her death it 
passed to her 
cousin: about a 
portrait so much 
romance may 
lay ! 

Below the Burns 
is a water-colour 
drawing of old 
Mrs. Burns, the 
poet’s mother, 
and, beside it, a 
photograph of 
her grand-daugh- 
ter, and Burns’ 
daughter, Eliza- 
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beth Hyslop Burns. Subsequently she became Mrs. 
Thomson, ot Crossmyloof. She was born in 1791 and 
lived until 1873. As she was but four when her father 
died she had but little to tell of him at first hand. Below 
these, from a photograph, is Robert Burns, the poet’s 








BURNS’ DAUGHTER ELIZABETH. 


riches are mani- 
fold: and the 
care and taste 
that have been 
expended by the 
publishers upon 
it are another 
proof of the 
place which 
Burns holds in 
his native 
land. To possess 
it is to be at 
once curiously 
in touch with 
the poet and 
his friends and 
neighbours. In- 
deed, no careful 
biography could 
so vividly bring 
the life of Burns 
before the mind. 


eldest son, in whose head, curiously 
enough, it is more easy to trace a like- 
ness to Scott than to Burns. Lastly, 
we give a portrait of Isabella Burns, 
afterwards Mrs. Begg, the  poet’s 
youngest daughter. This picture is 
from a painting by Robert Taylor, and 
was lent by Mr. Robert Burns Begg, a 
direct descendant of the poet. 

For these portraits, and also the other 
relics shown in the Royal Glasgow In- 
stitute Galleries, the Committee had to 
thank the piety of collectors and private 
individuals, most of whom dwell, as the 
owners of such things should, in Scot- 
land. The need for such piety cannot, 
of course, be too forcibly insisted upon, 
especially nowadays, when the enterprise 
of Americans is so keen and astute. The 
number of articles of priceless value 
which cross the Atlantic every year is 
enormous. At every sale of literary 
curiosities which may be held, in any 
part of this country, American collectors 
have their representa- 
tives, who are, pro- 
bably, better furnished 
with money or with 
generosity than their 
English rivals. We 
have already said 
something of the need 
for patriotism in such 
matters; which is con- 
tinually being}, illus- 
trated by news of 
America’s wealth and 
our increasing po- 
verty in early Shake- 
speures, No such 
exhibition as this of 
Burns relics will be 
possible soon, unless 
we strive to keep our 
treasures at home. 

We have, of course, 
only dipped into this 
Burns catalogue. Its 
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War in the Dir’st Degree. 


Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne, 1812-1813, 
6s.) 


Tuts is a book which one lays down with fatigue—the 
fatigue that is honourable to the writer. We revolve the 
trazedies of the flight from Moscow with a sense of having 
laid in material for thought in unarrived moments when 
the imagination is aglow. 

This Bourgogne was a Vélite sergeant of the Imperial 
Guard. In 1812 he was in Portugal, engaged against the 
English. One day they received orders to march for 
Russia, and six months later Bourgogne heard the historic 


(Heinemann. 





SERGEANT BOURGOGNE. 


shout, ‘‘ Moscow! Moscow!” We are with him in all his 
duties in the deserted burning city. We know how his 
company fared ; what preposterous comforts and treasures 
they amassed, running through flaming and falling streets. 
The miserable convicts who fired the city are shot against 
walls. A Jew, tearing his beard to see his synagogue in 
flames, is seized by Bourgogne for a guide. All his 
valuables, he says, were in the synagogue: “ Have they 
anything to sell or exchange?” They loot an Italian con- 
fectioner’s shop and are cut off by flames; then, sheltering 
from rain and fire, they pass the time in making jam- 
fritters. In their quarters the non-commissioned officers 
lie “like pashas on ermine, sable, lion, and bear skins, 
smoking costly tobacco in magnificent pipes”; they have 
champagnes, preserved fruits, and silver ingots. 

Then the flight, and its crescendo of horror. Even two 
days after leaving Moscow the scene was grotesque : 


The next day (the 30th) the road had become very 
heavy, and many carts laden with booty had the greatest 
difficulty in getting along. Several were damaged, and 
others were lightened by throwing away useless parts of 
the load. I was that day in the rear-guard, and could 
see from the extreme rear of the column the beginning of 
the frightful disorder that followed. The road was heaped 
with valuable things—pictures, candlesticks, and quantities 
of books. For more than an hour I was picking up 
volumes, which I glanced through, and then threw down 
again, to be taken up by others, who in their turn left 
them on the road—books such as Voltaire, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and Buffon’s Natural History, bound in red 
morocco and gold. 


Surely War’s ironies have seldom produced a stranger 
victure than this— Napoleon’s horde flinging down the 
fieasntuse of their country which the studious Muscovites 
had bound in morocco and gold. 
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One might ponder on the way in which the soldier and 
the natural man played on each other in this un eled 
walk through the snow. On a certain night some hundreds 
of men were burned to death in a barn, and their comrades 
robbed their bodies and, warming themselves, said, ‘‘ What 
a beautiful fire!” Yet the next night a hundred and 
fifty dragoons stood all night round the Prince Emile 
of Hesse-Cassel, pressing tightly against each other to 
protect him (he was not twenty years old) from the fiendish 
north wind. In the morning three-quarters of these men 
were frozen dead, along with ten thousand others who had 
sunk in the snow during the night. Hunger and honour 
contended all through the hellish drama. 

At Smolensk we have a lurid scene in a church where 
Bourgogne, nigh dead with cold and hunger, finds his own 
company singing, mad drunk ; some clown playing on the 
organ amid volumes of smoke; the churchyard heaped 
with dead bodies for which no graves could be scooped in 
the frozen soil; and the door blocked with corpses over 
which new-comers walked as over logs, without a glance 
at ba feet. eciieaie - 

nce Bourgogne fell by the way, and begged an o 
grenadier ray him. “I have not got any,” he said, 
raising two stumps to show that his hands were cut off. 
Fortunately, he found a friend, one Picart, an old mous- 
tache, a good fellow with an unquenchable humour, and 
for three days these two dodged hunger and the Cossacks 
through leagues of forest. Picart adored the Emperor. 
Yet he would break out : 


He is a regular fool of a conscript to have waited so 
long in Moscow. A fortnight was long enough to eat and 
drink everything we found there ; but to stay there thirty- 
four days just waiting for winter to come on! I call that 
folly. If he were here, I could tell him to his face that 
isn’t the way to lead men. Good God! the dances he has 
led me the Jast sixteen years. We suffered enough in 
Egypt—in the Syrian deserts; but that’s nothing com- 
pared with these deserts of snow. 

When the two struck the mournful columns, they were 
able to watch the Emperor go by. He was followed by 
seven or eight hundred officers and non-commissioned 
officers, ‘‘ walking in order and perfect silence, and carry- 
ing the eagles of their different regiments, which so often 
had led them to victory. This was all that remained of 
60,000 men.” After them came the Imperial Guard, to 
which the two wanderers belonged. Picart wept, and 
struck the ground with his musket, saying: ‘‘I don’t 
know mon pays, if I am awake or dreaming. It breaks 
my heart to see our Emperor on foot, his baton in his 
hand. He, so great, who made us all so proud of him!” 
It is a picture that we know. 

Sergeant Bourgogne lived through it all, had the cross 
of the Legion of Honour, and settled down to be— 
a draper! It was an inspiration to give Alphonse 
Chigot’s sketch of Bourgogne after he had left the Army 
—Bourgogne in a tall hat and curly hair, the boulevard 
figure of an old soldier, kindly, courteous (‘‘ wouldn’t hurt 
a fly’), ready for a newspaper and a glass of wine. And 
all that behind him: the fires of Moscow, the snow, the 
wolves, the obscene hunger, the league-long litter of dead 
men glad to be dead. The portrait we reproduce shows 
us Bourgogne the soldier, with the cares of command on 
his set face. 

Bourgogne died in his bed, well tended, in 1867, and 
his book lives as a soldier’s record of war at its worst. 








I LovE the great despisers because they are the great adorers, 
they are arrows of longing for the other shore. 


‘Ido not want many honours nor great treasures; that in- 
flameth the milt. But one sleepeth badly without a good name 
and a small treasure. 

Friedrich Nietzsche : ** Thus Spake Zarathustra ”’ 
(New Edition). 
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Other New Books. 


By A. Haywarp. 


A new edition of an urbane and entertaining book. 
The matter therein first saw the light in the Quarterly in 
1835-6, and was reprinted, with additions, in 1852. Hay- 
ward, it seems, played the part of guide-post, pointing 
the way, but not taking it; for he wrote: ‘“‘The fact is, 
I got up that article just as I would get up a speech from 
a brief, and I would not eat half the things mentioned in 
it if they paid me for it.” Of good stories there are 
many in the book. This, for instance, of the Duke of 
Wellington : 

The Duke once requested the connoisseur whom the 
author of Tancred terms “‘ the finest judge in Europe” to 
provide him a chef. Felix, whom the late Lord ford 
was reluctantly about to part with on economical grounds, 
was recommended and received. Some months afterwards 
his patron was dining with Lord Seuford, and before the 
first course was half over he observed: *‘So I find you 
have got the Duke’s cook to dress your dinner.” ‘I 
have got Felix,” replied Lord S., ‘‘ but he is no longer the 
Duke’s cook. The poor fellow came to me with tears in 
his eyes, and begged me to take him back again, at 
reduced wages or no wages at all, for he was determined 
not to remain at Apsley House. ‘Has the Duke been 
finding fault?’ said I. ‘Oh, no, my lord; I would stay 
if he had: he is the kindest and most liberal of masters ; 
but I serve him a dinner that would make Ude or 
Francatelli burst with envy, and he says nothing; I go 
out and leave him to dine on a dinner badly dressed by 
the 1 and he says nothing. Dat hurt my feelings, 
my lord.’” 


Mr. Charles Sayle has revised the little manual, and added 
notes, recent menus, and some college graces. A very 
agrecable work. (Murray. 5s.) 


Tue Art or Drmina. 


Tue QuvueeEn’s SERVICE. By Horace WynpHam. 


This book embodies the experiences of a private soldier 
in a British infantry regiment at home and abroad. It is 
a really excellent budget of information about Army life 
in all its aspects We have chapters entitled ‘ Route- 
Marching and Field Days,” ‘‘Sunday in Barracks,” ‘On 
Escort Duty,” ‘A Military Court Martial,” “A Voyage 
ina Troopshi ,” “ Soldiering in Gibraltar,” “A Military 
Funeral,” “ Married Life in the Army,” besides many 
others equally to the point. The book is not one on 
which we can dwell at length, but the following story, 
which was related to the author by the convivial sergeant 
who enlisted him at St. George’s Barracks, is so amusing 
and racy of the army that we quote it : 


One afternoon in December two young men came 
sheepishly into the barrack-square. That they were 
sequen country bumpkins was patent at a glance. A 
smart Sergeant of Hussars, spotting them as likely subjects 
for that branch of Her Majesty’s Service which he him- 
self adorned, hastened up, and accosted them. 

‘“* Well, my lads! You'd like to join the Army, I dare- 
say. How would you like to come into my regiment, 
wear a smart uniform, carry a sword, and have a fine 
horse to ride? Come, what do you say?” 

“That would be proime, wouldn’t it, Bill?” eagerly 
exclaimed the first yokel. ‘‘ Us’ll come, mister ” 

“‘ That’s right, my men! Come along and have a drink 
with me.” 

Just at that moment up came Recruiting-sergeant 
number two, a Gunner, who also had his eye on the men, 
and likewise on his recruiting fee. 

‘‘ Hie, you men !” he broke in, ‘‘ what’s that chap there 
been sayin’ to yer? He’s been a-kiddin’ you, ’e ’as! 
You’re fond of ’osses, I dessay? Well, then, just you 
come along with me, and you'll ’ave two ’osses each to 
ride, and when you’re tired of riding, why, you can sit 
on the gun-carriage. What do you think of that, now?” 
= Orl roight, Sergeant. Thut’ll suit us, won't it, 
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** Ay, that it will!” replied his ee apparently 
dazzled by the thought of the stud of horses waiting for 
him, and the prospect of wearing a gold-braided jacket 
like the sergeant’s. At this point my friend, Sergeant 
Gibson, arrived on the scene, and, quickly divining the 
circumstances. exclaimed, ‘‘Come, my fine fellows! 
Don’t you believe a word of what these two chaps have 
been a-telling you! You take my advice, now, and just 
let me send you into my corps. I’ve got two vacancies lu 
the regiment, one for Sergeant-major, and one for Quarter- 
master. You can toss up, between you, which you'll 
have!” 

“I got them two blokes,” said old Gibson, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘They’re in India now. They’ve been six 
years in the regiment, and they’re both privates still.” 


We can cordially recommend Mr. Wyndham’s book— 
which, by the way, is dedicated, ‘‘ by permission, to 
Rudyard Kipling, the friend of soldiers”—to all who 
take a personal or patriotic interest in the army. (Heine- 
mann. 3s. 6d.) 


BryYHTNOTH’s PRAYER. By C. W. Srusss, D.D. 


Dean Stubbs combines the pietist, the archeologist, and 
the humorist in this genial little book. He is not a poet 
exactly, but he has a pretty rhyming faculty and cheery 
sentiments. We quote one of the more mischievous 
poems, ‘‘ Memorabile! ” : 


And did you once find Browning plain ? 
And did he really seem quite clear ? 

And did you read the book again ? 
How strange it seems and queer ! 


And you were living before that, 
And you are living after, 

‘* Red-night-cap Country,” think of that ; 
It almost moves my laughter. 


I read it once, or was it >—No! 
‘* Sordello,” that was it, no doubt: 
The “ History of a Soul,” you know, 
Six thousand lines, or thereabout. 


But thoughts I picked up as I read it, 
And one, indeed, should be confess’t 

If Guelph you put in Ghibbelin’s stead, it —— 
Well, I forget the rest. 


Dean Stubbs afterwards atones for this by a reverent 
sonnet on Browning. (Unwin. 1s. 6d.) 


Famous Lapiges oF THE 
Eneuisno Court. 


Mrs. Richardson has written a book which will be 
enjoyed by ladies to whom Miss Strickland’s works appeal, 
or are no longer accessible. She aims at something more 
than compilation : it has been her aim to make allowances 
for ‘‘ the jealousies of memoir-writers and diary-keepers.” 
Hence, in her account of Penelope, Lady Rich, Mrs. 
Richardson says : 


Her life-story has been often told, though never with 
completeness. In The Dictionary of National Biography 
Mr. Sidney Lee gives a highly detailed and exhaustively 
referenced account of her career; but no touch of sym- 
pathy, no attempt to understand the nature of a sensitive 
woman, placed in a difficult position, disturbs the serenity 
of his lofty condemnation of her frailties. 


By Mrs. Ausrey RicHarpson. 


It is possible, however, that Mrs. Richardson misunder- 
stands the scope of the Dictionary; neither condemnation 
nor forgiveness has any importance in its pages compared 
with facts. Mrs. Richardson’s sketches are twelve in all, 
and include the Lady Mary Sidney; Lucy, Countess of 
Carlisle ; Anne, Countess of fendeckcat; Sarah, Duchess of 


ea and the Lady Sarah Lennox. An inter- 
esting book. The illustrations are numerous, but vary 
greatly in the merit of their printing. (Hutchinson. 10s.) 
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Loca G: VERNMENT. By W. Brake Opaers. 


This book is “an attempt to sketch our existing system 
of Local Government, to state in popular language the 
net result of the combination of recent legislation with the 
former law.” It is the substance of six lectures delivered 
in Middle Temple Hall, and is modelled on Mr. Mackenzie 
D. Chalmers’s book on the same subject in the ‘‘ English 
Citizen” series. There is a difference between the two 
works, due to time. Mr. Chalmers pleaded for reform ; 
Mr. Odgers gives thanks for the reforms secured by the 
Local Government Acts of 1888 and 1894. Yet Time is 
again the victor, for Mr. Odgers’s book was in print 
before Mr. Balfour brought in the London Government 
Bill now before Parliament, and hence this measure does 
not receive notice in its pages. With this disadvantage, 
it remains a very clear and orderly exposition of a difficult 
subject. (Macmillan.) 


Tne SraresMan’s YEAR Book, 1899. 


Dr. Scott Keltie, the editor of this excellent handbook, 
again has compiled a valuable and interesting volume of 
information. The year 1898 was a busy one, including as 
it did the Soudan Campaign, the American-Spanish War, 
and the division of China, but these great events are care- 
fully accounted for in these pages. The new maps are 
two of Africa, showing telegraph and political divisions, 
and existing and projected railways; Newfoundland, 
illustrating the French shore question; and Hong Kong 
and adjacent territories. The present is the thirty-sixth 
year of issue. (Macmillan.) 


Notes on Corovr. 


By W. Currron. 


This is a book of anew kind: a manual of drawing 
both practical and jocular. For Mr. Clifton, who is 
Professor of Painting at the Royal Artillery Institution at 
Woolwich, is also a humorist. This is one of his land- 
scape rules : 


First came the sky, then came the Earth, 
Earth to herbage then gave birth ; 

Man was born to sorrow and sin, 

He was made last, so put him last in. 


And we find also this piece of concentrated wisdom : 


It was so of old, it is so now, 
May be till crack of doom ; 

Roots must toil beneath the soil 
That flowers above may bloom. 


The purpose of Mr. Clifton’s work is to show that the 
laws which regulate monochrome can in most cases be 
applied to colour when painting. (Grant Richards. 2s.) 


A Gem or Orrnopoxy. By S. L. Marspen. 


The title of this book is a joke. It is the only one, but 
it has the advantage of being repeated on every other page. 
The author’s purpose is to show that the central dogmas of 
the Christian creed are immoral and absurd. So the book 
opens with the doctrine of redemption as it was rather 
loosely stated by ‘‘a popular evangelical missionary” in 
1874. For twenty years Mr. Marsden waited in painful 
silence for a solution that should satisfy his moral sense ; 
then he set himself finally to demolish the theological 
edifice of nineteen centuries. To quote from Gibbons (sic), 
Mosheim, Milner, and others all that has been written of 
simeny, temporal ambition, and unscrupulous intrigue, 
omitting all allusion to virtue, civilisation, and saintship, 
then indignantly to ask, Shall these be your prophets ?— 
this is Mr. Marsden’s simple method of preparing the way 
for an examination of the teaching of the Scriptures. When 
he comes down into the arena of Biblical criticism, Mr. 
Marsden’s equipment may be judged from the fact that he 
builds up an elaborate—and truly an original—argument 
against the personality of the Holy Ghost out of the rarity 
of initial capitals in his Greek Testament. (Unwin.) 
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_ Fiction. - 


The Confounding of Camelia. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
(William Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tue author of this novel is one of those skilled persons 
who (in the phrase of Meredith, to whom she owes some- 
thing) can keep 
The topic over intellectual deeps 
In buoyancy afloat. 

Gifted with wit, and an intellect exceptionally agile, she is 
not afraid to handle a theme which is among the tritest in 
fiction. Camelia Paton toyed with two men, of whom she 
loved one. She made the other propose to her, accepted 
him, and then threw him over—only to find that the right 
man, disgusted, would have none of her. It is possible 
that Miss Sedgwick does not know how often that par- 
ticular story has been told. But we know—or, rather, we 
have an idea—it must run to hundreds of times ; and, there- 
fore, we can congratulate her the more weightily upon her 
success. Zhe Confounding of Camelia is indeed good, and 
more than good; it is fresh, delicately original, and finely 
observed. All which goes to prove that subject is little 
and treatment much. Camelia is such a heroine as many 
novelists dream of but few can draw. She has wealth and 
beauty, and she is the cleverest woman in London society ; 
and the reader will believe it. She had faults, and none 
knew them better than Mr. Perior, her mentor, and the 
man whom she really did love : 

Ethical worth had come to be greeny: to him. 
Camelia simply did not see it. He himself had armed 
her with that scientific impartiality before which he felt 
himself rather helpless, before which good and bad resolved 
themselves into very evasive elements. She told him that 
her science was more logical than his, it had made her 
charitable to the whole world, herself included, whereas he 
was hard on the world and hard on himself. His very 
kindness lacked grace, while her unkindness wore a flower- 
like colour. He was sorry for people, not fond of them— 
but Camelia was neither rt sorry. They were 
shadows woven into the web of her experience, her busi- 
ness was to make that experience pleasant, to see it beauti- 
fully. It was this love of beauty—beauty in the pagan 
sense—that baffled him in her. She had put appreciation 
and an exquisite good taste in the place of morality. Life 
to her was a game, to him a tragic, insistent conundrum. 
These, at least, were Perior's reluctant conclusions. 


But Camelia soon had to alter her opinion that life was 
a game. She presumed too much upon the persuasive 
power of her personality, and for a whole year the 
cleverest and most alluring of women, the woman who 
had dismissed Cabinet Ministers, sat apart in a sackcloth 
of the soul. Yet in the end she was not confounded. 

Miss Sedgwick has a subtle and distinguished imagina- 
tion. Her style, on the whole, matches it; but we should 
like to warn her against the habit of long sentences. Some 
of her efforts rival in bigness those of the late Léon Cladel, 
who delighted in long sentences and could accomplish 
them perfectly. Miss Sedgwick is sometimes less fortu- 
nate. Here is an instance: ‘“‘ The love of adventure, of 
prowess, of power, had shown itself in Charles Paton ; but 
much had been forgiven—even admired—with a sense of 
breathlessness, in a cloud-compelling younger son (his 
looks had been altogether supreme), which, when seen 
flaunting indecorously in the daughter, was highly un- 
popular.” 


A Modern Mercenary. By K. and Hesketh Prichard. 
(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 


Oustep from the paternal acres, John Rallywood, of the 
Lancashire Rallywoods, takes a commission in the army 
of Maiisau, one of that group of small Teutonic states 
discovered a few years ago, with so much advantage to 
English fiction, by Mr. Anthony Hope. For a long time 
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Rallywood serves on the frontier without distinction ; but 
when trouble arrives, when the agents of Germany and 
England and Russia foregather in the ante-rooms of 
Maiisau’s palaces, when the “specials” of the great 
London dailies lounge through the squares of its beautiful 
capital, then is Rallywood discovered by Selpdorf, the all- 
observing chancellor, and he becomes an officer of the 
royal guard. And what a guard! So exclusive, so punc- 
tilious, so proud is it, that the Three Musketeers them- 
selves might not have scorned to enter its ranks. 

Germany wishes to Germanise Maiisau ; England wishes 
differently. England has the incomparable diplomat, 
Major Counsellor, but Germany has the aspiring and 
unscrupulous Count Sagan, cousin of Gustave, the reign- 
ing Grand Duke. Treason is afoot: 


With a sudden hoarse shout of triumph Sagan flung his 
great arms about the Duke’s body. 

‘By St. Anthony, Gustave, no man shall stop our con- 
versation now !”’ 

The Duke made no attempt to release himself from the 
rough hug that held him prisoner. He merely raised his 
hood with one hand, so that Sagan, his coarse mouth still 
wide in laughter, could stare into the countenance not four 
inches from his own. 

Consternation and fury swept over the Count’s features. 
From under the hood a red challenging face, a big white 
moustache, and shaggy-browed humorous eyes met his 
gaze. The sight held him gaping. But only for a second. 
Then he whipped out his pistol. 

‘** An English plot, by Heaven! ”’ 

But Rallywood was quicker still. A sharp knock on the 
Count’s wrist sent the bullet into the ceiling. 


And that was neither the first time nor the last that 
Rallywood risked his mercenary’s life. At least once he 
had to choose between his honour as a soldier and the 
welfare of the English cause; and he chose, and in the 
end all was well, and England won; and Rallywood 
acquired not only the heart of the beautiful Valérie 
Selpdorf, but also his hereditary acres. 

Mr. and Mrs. Prichard merit praise for this performance. 
Without being either original or distinguished, their work 
is sound and good. They have a true gift for narrative, 
and their characterisation is more subtle and convincing 
than one expects in romance of this kind. 


The Rapin. By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


“Rapin” is applied here (we suppose) to Toto. Toto, 
bogn in the purple, upon the confines of old age—two- 
onhanente—Sean to have a queer sort of feeling which 
he could only denominate ‘‘money-hate”; or rather it 
was ‘a want to make money and not to spend it.” At 
this .point fate threw in his way the last of the 
Grisettes. Her name was Celestin. She lived in an attic 
on three sous a day. She wove her dreams of beauty 
into eternal hats, and her eyes were of the colour of 
Neapolitan violets. Having advertised the world that he 
was on his way to Corsica to shoot moufflon, Toto dis- 
guises himself with seriousness and his baptismal name, 
Désiré, and seriously enters upon the study of painting. 
He soon wearies of the art, for which he had no serious apti- 
tude, and before long also of Celestin. A convenient 
pleurisy presently relieves him of the burden. The child 
dies, leaving behind her a tender memory and a dejected 
little bird. 

The es pact good-natured, selfish Toto moves 
actively and ambitiously in the midst of a crowd of 
journalists, artists, and men of letters; and the intrigues 
and manceuvres which attend the flotation of a great 
joumnalistic enterprise are an effective background to the 
delicate idyll of Celestin. The spirit of gaiety shines upon 
most of the pages. Here is a characteristic passage. 
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Gaillard is a decadent poet. He brought to Toto all his 
troubles : 


The ‘‘ Fall of the Damned ”’ had been furiously attacked 
by a friend in the columns of the Libre Parole, yet it was 
far from flourishing. He brought a copy dressed in a fawn- 
coloured wrapper, and adorned with red devils tumbling 
head-over-heels, and presumably into the pit. 

‘* The cover,” said Gaillard, ‘‘ has spoiled the sale a good 
deal. You have no idea of the influence of a cover on a 
book ; devils have gone out of fashion in the last month. 
It’s all owing to that exposure of the Satanists—silly 
fools !—and of course it is just my luck, for I have a little 
brochure in proof called ‘ Bon jour, Satan.’ Well, then, I 
must change the title; and what does that mean? Why, 
re-writing the book. People are turning religious, it 
seems ; that is where art hits one. The silly public takes 
a whim into its head; the artist must meet it or starve. I 
had a meeting with Chauvin, my publisher, to-day. You 
should have seen his face. He declares the market for 
poetry is dead, and the silly fool wants me to write him 
something manly and religious.” 


Gaillard, with his greed, his boundless self-conceit, his 
egoism, and his singular gift of picturesque impromptu 
fiction, is one of the most amusing characters in recent 
fiction. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Awkwarp AGE. By Henry James. 


Mr. James’s first story since his much discussed Zwo 
Magics. The scene is London, and the figures are of not 
quite the best society. In the pe. chapter Mr. 
Langdon is described as having ‘at all events conclusively 
doubled the Cape of the years—he would never again see 
fifty-five : to the warning light of that bleak headland he 
presented a back sufficiently conscious.” A book of 
singular, mellow urbanity. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


AnnE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. Mannineton Oarryn. 


Mrs. Caffyn is “Iota,” author of 4A Yellow Aster. In 
this story we have another of her searching studies of the 
nature of a not too happy young woman. Anne has 
emotional adventures with men throughout the book, but 
we leave her a melancholy celibate, whispering to herself : 


A short life in the saddle, Lord, 
Not long life by the fire ! 


(Methuen. 6s.) 


Tae Newsrarer Gtr. Mrs. ©. N. Wititamson. 


A very bright, original story of Lucille Chandler’s 
experience as a journalist. Lucille Chandler is a 

illionaire, but exchanges personalities, so to speak, with 
a humbler friend, and her adventures in her assumed 
name and characters are the materials of the novel. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 


PropaBlLE TALEs. Eprrep sy W. Sressine. 


The “editorship” is obviously assumed. There are 
twenty stories, professedly by as many narrators. These 
are of a fantastic and satirical nature, the first being con- 
cerned with Dampfbootlos Land, where it is enacted by 
law that everybody may unsay anything within a quarter 
of an hour after the words have been spoken. There is 
another place where everyone works for someone else, 
another where marriage is obsolete, and a fourth where 
feudal institutions survive. (Longmans. 4s. 6d.) 
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THe MANDATE. By T. Baron RvussEt. 


A close study of seamy life in London by a writer who 
is taking a sure place among the realists. The relations 
of husband, wife, and the “‘tertium quid,” as Mr. Kipling 
calls him, form the subject-matter, the “‘tertium quid” 
being the central character. Incidentally the curtain is 
raised on shady finance and those that thrive by it. A 
grim but interesting work. (Lane. 6s.) 


By T. H. 8S. Escort. 


“ And Other Humours of the Hour, being Contemporary 
Pictures of Social Facts and Political Fiction.” The hour 
is not always an exact description, for in one of the stories 
a poet is satirised for his use of the phrase “too utterly 
utter.” ‘How I became Prime Minister,” ‘‘ Lord Bos- 
cobel’s Garter,” “‘How I became Bishop of Barum”— 
these are some of the other titles of this sprightly work, by 
a well known literary sharpshooter. (Greening. 6s.) 


A Trip Tro Parapoxis. 


TANDRA. By ANDREW QUANTOCK. 


A bustling story of mining-camp villainies and mining- 
camp loves in a land of sand-storms, tarantulas, and 
mangrove swamps: a land that “grills all day under the 
Tropic of the He-Goat,” and “‘ stews all night in the juice 
of its millionaires.” (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) 


HAnNpDs IN THE DARKNEsS. By Arnotp GoLtsworrTHy. 


The sensational can no further go than in this novel. 
A doctor who has attended an inquest on a man in 
the morning, at midnight sees that man scramble out of 
his grave vowing vengeance on his murderers. The 
supposed murdered man communicates the fact of his 
resurrection to his daughter—who had been the only 
mourner at the burial—by telepathy! And then revert- 
ing to his murderers, he hints at certain hidden treasure. 
All this in the first chapter. (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) 


Fortune’s my For. By Joun BiLounDELLE-Burron. 


A distinctly readable novel of eighteenth century life, 
showing how Beau Bufton attempted to win Ariadne 
Thorne and her hundred guineas, and how he was dis- 
comfited by Sir Geoffrey Barry in sword-play and in love. 
The London of the period is deftly sketched in the back- 
ground, and the story ends amid the cannon smoke of 
Quiberon. (Pearson. 6s.) 


Tue Scuemine or Acatua Kenrick. By R. F. Erprimer. 


One of the characters describes Agatha as “a flirt and 
a freethinker, a woman who hides her history.” She is, 
in fact, an embittered adventuress, who, to revenge herself 
on the man she has vainly loved, plans for him a marriage 
which she calculates will result in his unhappiness. 
(Sonnenschein. 6s.) 


CALUMNIEs. By E. M. Davy. 


A novel of young married life, showing how a young 
husband mismanaged his relations with a woman, how 
calumnies arose, and how all ended happily. The 
match-making mother of the heroine is well-drawn. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 


Tue Passion or Rosamunp Keirn. By M. J. Prrrenarn. 


A blend of love and adventure. The story begins in 
ingland, and passes to an attack by robbers on the 
Turkish frontier, the imprisonment of Rosamund in a 
monastery, and an overwhelming flood. The end is, how- 
ever, happy, for Paul, after dragging Rosamund from the 
waste of waters, “stooped and kissed her on the mouth.” 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
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By Mrs. Darent Hareison. 


The scene is Paris and Stattheim, among artists and 
musicians. Melville was an artist and Madge a musician ; 
and theirs were the master passions. In the end they 
understood each other and lived happily, but there had 
been difficulties on the way. Art society in Paris is 
described with some minuteness. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Master Passions. 


A Srrance Execuror. By Bennett Cott. 


Extract from letter of a dying man in the Bush: “If 
you are still hard up for something to do, with a touch of 
excitement to flavour it, take my name and go back home. 
If you think seriously of this, let me give you a word of 
caution. Beware of a man called John Nambury.” Then 
the story begins, and behold John Nambury and excite- 
ments. (Pearson. 6s.) 


By ALEXANDER VAUGHAN. 


A story of murder. The case is put into the hands of 
Detective Endicott, who writes subsequently to the Chief 
of the Criminal Investigation Department: ‘‘ Sir,—Having 
been entrusted by you with the task of finding out the 
author of the murder in the Cumberland Hotel, I now 
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beg to make my report. I——” but it would be unfair 
to continue. Detective Endicott’s report “surprises by 
itself.” (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) 


A Dream or Fame. By Jean DELAIRE. 


The dreamer is Giuseppa, and the story tells how her 
genius flickered out amid the petty cares of married life, 
and left only—a wonderful picture of the Resurrection. 
The fate of this picture is an important part of this well- 
conceived story, the end of which is as ironical as the 
earlier portions are pathetic. (John Long. 3s. 6d.) 


Faltu. By J. Henry Harris. 


A Cornish story dealing with struggles of faith and 
doubt in a Methodist family. Faith is the subject and also 
the heroine. The hero comes up to London, and writes to 
Faith: ‘‘ The people here have their emotions and every- 
thing under control, and the services appear to me quite 
dead. . . . I thought if Brother Andra was only here and 
to shout ‘ Hallelujah! Praise His holy Name!’ everyone 
would be electrified and shocked. I do believe he would 
be turned cut.” Commercial morality in London and 
simple faith in Cornwall are the warp and woof of the 
story. (Service & Paton. 3s. 6d.) 


By Ewan Martin. 


‘‘T was born in the nineteenth year of the reign of King 
Edward of Caernarvon, at the stead of King’s Dene, near 
Torre Abbey, where I was baptized on Candlemas Day, in 
the year of the Saviour, 1327.” These are the opening 
words of this novel, and, together with the title, they 
indicate the character of this readable story. (Pear- 
son. 6s.) 


Tue Knicur or Krine’s Guarp. 


Tue Waters or Canry Fork. By Opie Reap. 


A romance of Tennessee, and stirring at that, ‘by a 
writer with a growing reputation in America for good 
fiction. His way here is yet to make; but this story 
should help sensibly. (Innes. 6s.) 


Kine on Kyave: Wuicn Wins? Eb. sy W. H. Jonnson. 


Mr. Johnson professes to edit ‘‘the second of the manu- 
scripts found in Pierre Fourcade’s strong-box.” The 
result is “an old tale of Huguenot days,” with the motto: 
‘Everyone carries his destiny in his own bosom. . . 
Fate is but the deepest current of one’s nature.” 
& Bird. 6s.) 


(Gay 
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The Last of the Irish Bards. 


“Tue Barp or THomonp,” who died in Limerick on 
April 19, was an Irish peasant poet with a distinctive touch 
of genius. In the cabins of the South of Ireland, where the 
works of the poets of what is called ‘ the Celtic revival” 
are absolutely unknown, and, if known, the mysticism 
which is their chief characteristic would only bewilder and 
repel, as something entirely foreign to the modes of mind 
and habits of thought of the humble occupants, the Bard’s 
war-ballads, legendary poems, and songs on the joys, the 
griefs, the ideals, the superstitions of the country folk 
are sung and recited, stirring the blood and making the 
hearts of the hearers beat faster, like the inspiriting blast 
of a trumpet. Michael Hogan-—-who may, in truth, be 
described as the last of the Irish bards—was born in very 
humble circumstances. His father earned a precarious 
wage as a carpenter and wheelwright ; and he himself 
was taken from school at the age of ten—his sole educa- 
tional equipment being, as he once told me, the ability to 
write indifferently and spell badly—to work as a labourer 
in a Limerick flour mill. Twenty years of his life were 
given to this rough and uncongenial labour; but his 
poetic imagination and his natural talent for verse, of 
which he gave early indications by lampooning some of 
his fellow - workers in the mill, were kept alive and 
nourished by the varied course of reading, chiefly poetical 
and historical, to which he devoted the evenings alter his 
day’s hard toil. 

In 1880 Hogan collected all the songs and ballads he 
had written for the Dublin journals, or published locally 
in pamphlet form, and they were issued in a substantial 
volume, entitled Lays and Legends of Thomond, by Messrs. 
Gill & Son, Dublin. It is by this book that the Bard of 
Thomond will be best remembered. He also published 
during the seventies a series of powerful and caustic 
satires of Limerick personages and manners, called Shawn- 
a-Scoob. The Irish people have always been extremely 
susceptible to satire—this, indeed, was the secret of the 
enormous power and influence exercised by the ancient 
bastion for ten years the very name of Shawn-a-Scoob 
inspired the good citizens of Limerick with fear and 
trembling. These works show that Hogan was a typical 
bard ; that he possessed all the literary qualities of his 
ancient prototypes—their pride and insolence, their exalted 
notions of the greatness and dignity of their office, their 
rhetorical passion, their extravagant imagery, their vigour 
of description—which are to be found in the sagas of the 
Irish bards. In one of his poems he writes : 


Here’s to the Bards! the brave old Bards! who kindled 
the martial fire 
In Chief and Prince with the eloquence and magic of harp 
and lyre ; 
When the soul of the proud, like a lightning-cloud, flamed 
up at the thrill of Song, 
And leapt to the fight, with a fierce delight, to avenge an 
unmanly wrong ; 
When with godlike might 
Worth, fame, and right 
Were defended by steel-nerved men— 
O God of the Free ! 
It was grand to see 
The pomp of our country then! 
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Here is another passage characteristic of his powers, 
from ‘‘ A Life Picture ” : 


I am Bard to none but the God above 
Who sent me the gift of Song 

From His angel-choir, and taught me to love 
The right, and to hate the wrong ! 

I sing no tinsell’d autocrat’s praise, 
I crouch at no lordling’s knee ; 

Not birth nor blood, but the True and Good, 
And the Loving, are themes for me! 


At times his outlook on life was jaundiced and gloomy. 
He continues : 

But scarce as the Just, are the True and Good, 
And the Loving on earth are few, 

And the hemlock grows where the sweet wild rose 
That was planted by God’s hand, grew! 

Heaven wastes its glory in endless floods— 
Earth blossoms in every part— 

While the serpent breeds and the nettle buds 
In the gloom of the human heart ! 


As a specimen of the wild and whirling words of his 
battle-pieces, and their breathless life and action, the 
following passages are typical : 

The wild battle-blast of the trumpet has sounded, 

And swift to the onset the giant hosts bounded ; 

The field flamed and roared with the torrent of arms 

Like a huge forest swung by the madness of storms. 

Have you seen, at Ardmore, the white billows advancing, 
When the sea to the tune of the whirlwind is dancing ? 
And the wave-giants, rising and roaring together, 

With their awful war-songs, charging mad on each other ? 


Thus raged the dread fight in tumultous disorder, 

And the sounding plain trembled from centre to border. 
Spears whistled and rattled in deadly collision, 

To the hearts of the combatants seeking admission ; 

Souls of heroes, forsaking the temples that shrined them, 
Flew out thro’ red rents from the clay that confined them ; 
Shields leap’d from the axes, in many a splinter 

Like wither’d leaves tost from the dark groves of winter ; 
And towering heads sunk, with the helmets that bound 


em, 
While their reeking brains smok’d on the weapons that 
found them. 


But the Bard had softer moods, as his many love songs 
testify. In his ‘Colleen Dhu” he sings : 


My life was as a sunless thing, 
A dead leaf on a withering tree, 
Till you, like heaven’s dawn of Spring, 
With leaves and blossom came to me. 
My heart was as a lonely well, 
That song or sunshine never knew, 
Until your beauty’s radiance fell 
Into its depths, my Colleen Dhu ! 
I wish I were a mountain-fay, 
And you a little honey-cup, 
I’d range the summer fields all day 
To find you out, and drink you up! 
Your soul within my soul, we’d live 
The long years of creation thro’, 
And Heaven above could only give 
An equal joy, my Colleen Dhu! 

Hogan had an extravagant and almost childlike pride in 
his title of ‘‘ Bard of Thomond,” and he loved to show 
himself to the people of Limerick in the ancient garb of 
the office, often with a very ludicrous effect. Personally, 
he was a low-sized and thick-set man, with a homely, florid 
face — unmistakably Irish in its cast and expression— 
fringed by an unkempt red beard. One of the earliest 
things I can remember was a procession of the trades of 
Limerick, with bands and banners, on the inauguration of 
a new mayor. In the centre of a triumphal car sat the 
Bard of Thomond—a comic figure—clad in a long white 
robe, and on his head a tinsel crown, leaning in a reflective 
attitude over a harp, with a young lady in green and gold, 
typical of Erin, by his side; while on another car, which 
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followed immediately behind, copies of the Bard’s 
“Inauguration Ode” were being worked off on a printing 

ress, and distributed to the people. In another procession 
remember seeing him in the character of Neptune, seated 
in a fishing boat, wearing a green robe, and a trident in 
his hand. In after years I got to know him intimately. 
He was a most entertaining companion. His literary 
information was wide; he knew all the legends, traditions, 
and superstitions of Clare and Limerick, which he had 
picked up first hand from the peasantry of those counties. 
He was very shrewd in his estimate of men and things, 
and had a keen sense of humour. He delighted in reciting 
his ballads. His voice was low and hoarse; but he had 
splendid declamatory gifts, and he would work himself 
into a frenzy of passion when describing the crash of the 
contending clans in his rhetorical battle-pieces. 

In 1889, when the Bard was in very indigent circum- 
stances, the Corporation of Limerick appointed him to a 
sinecure office, called the ‘‘ Rangership of the Shannon’s 
Banks,” at a salary of a pound per week. At one time 
some of the councillors who had felt the sting of his satire 
insisted that he should be called upon to send in a report 
on the condition of the banks of the river. His report was 
as follows: “The banks are in good condition, but the 
ceiling would be the better for an occasional application of 
whitewash.” The reference to the ceiling mystified one of 
the city fathers at the meeting of the Town Council, and 
when the Clerk explained it meant “the blue vault of 
heaven,” he indignantly declared that he did not come 
there to be humbugged. The Corporation never again 
asked the Bard to do anything for his pound a week. 

M. M. 








Epitaph on a Cat. 
After Joachim du Bellay. 


By Dean CARRINGYON. 


Lire I can no longer live, 

Magny. If you bid me give 

Cause of my despairing pain— 

Of no losses I complain, 

Rings, or money, or of purse. 

What then? Oh, ’tis something worse !-- 
Three days since did death destroy 

My chief treasure, love and joy.. 

What? The thought fresh grief doth wake 
’Tis as though my heart would break, 

So to write or speak I dread— 

Belaud, my grey cat, is dead !— 

Belaud, who may well be said 

Fairest work by nature made 

*Mong the total race of cats; 

Belaud, lethal foe of rats ; 

Belaud, with such charms as nigh 

Earned him immortality. 


First of all, then, let me say 
Belaud was not wholly grey, 

As cats which in France are born, 
But like those which Rome adorn. 
Silvery grey, and softer far 

Than or silk or satin are. 

Small his head and teeth—his eyes 
Shot no glance which terrifies, 

But whose pupils, greenish-blue, 
Somewhat imitate the hue 

Which through rain the varied bow 
’Thwart the heavenly arch doth throw 
Head to match, his size appears, 
Slim his neck and short his ears, 
And beneath his ebon nose 

Mouth like small lion shows ; 
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And around his mouth there grew 
A small beard of silvery hue 

Nature there had seemed to place 
To defend his pretty face. 

Small his paws, his legs were trim ; 
Soft his throat was, and his tail—- 
Long as those which monkeys trail— 
Barred its length with many a band, 
The fair work of Nature’s hand. 
Such Belaud—dear animal !— 

Who from head to foot was all 

Of such beauty that I ween 

Like of him was never seen. 


Greater woe was ne’er conceived, 
Loss that cannot be retrieved, 
My sad heart is wrung—I wis 
That e’en Death, although she is 
Like a bear for cruelty, 

Yet, had she ta’en pains to see 
Such a cat—how fierce soe’er— 
She had felt obliged to spare, 
And my sad life would not now 
Hatred still to live avow. 

But stern Death did not survey 
All the pretty tricks and play 

Of my Belaud, nor the grace 

Of his every movement trace : 
How he deftly scratched or leapt, 
How he.turned about or crept ; 
Or a mouse caught, and awhile 
Let it go—but then with guile 
Quickly caught again, and so 
Oft would take, oft let it go. 
Often with his dainty paw 
Would he gently stroke his jaw 
Or the rogue would slily s& 

On my bed, or seize a bit 

I was eating, yet he ne’er 
Would offend or roughly tear 
But amused attention claims 

By a thousand tricks and games. 


Oh, good Lord! what pleasant fun 
’T was to watch my Belaud run 
Swiftly for a ball of thread, 

Or when chose his merry head 
After his own tail to race 

Round and round in wheeling chase 
Like a garter fasten it 

Round his legs as he did sit, 

And so solemn looked, as he 

Might a Serbonne doctor be ; 

Or at times, a pretty sight, 

He would make pretence to fight, 
But soon as again caressed 

All feigned anger he repressed. 
Belaud’s sport no malice hid, 
Belaud never mischief did, 

Nor worse crime than but to seize 
And bear off a scrap of cheese, 

Or a linnet eat whose song 

Vexed him—this no doubt was wrong. 








But we men, Magny, are not 
Perfect in all points I wot. 
Belaud went not night and day, 
As some cats do, after prey 
And for naught but eating care— 
His expenditure was spare. 
Small his appetite, and he 
Took his diet frugally. 

Belaud was my favourite ; 
Belaud my companion quite ; 
In my room, at bed and board 
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Closer friendship did afford 

Than by any dog is lent. 

He by night ne’er howling went, 
Like those dreadful cats who wake 
Sleepers and night hideous make 
Oh, my little Belaud, would 

To heaven I had wit so good 

And a style of such high worth 
As to blaze thy merits forth, 

Then Belaud, I swear and vow, 
That in verse as fine as thou 

You should live on earth while cats 
Wage unceasing war with rats. 








Things Seen. 
The Conjurer. 


Ir was fifteen years ago. The sands were alive with the 
sun and busy with a chattering crowd, and covered with 
all manner of stalls and enchanting matters that threw the 
oddest shadows. I made first of all for the sea, that I 
had not seen for a whole year, and there I helped some 
fishermen to haul a net. I think those fishermen must 
have cast their nets only for little boys, who felt vastly big 
as they skinned their hands on the lines, for they drew the 
most improbable o_— and never, that I saw, caught any- 
thing but a few dabs (that were thrown into shallow pools 
for the admiration of bare-legged little girls), a red walk- 
ing gurnard or so, and indeterminate masses of strange- 
smelling jellyfish. Then I bought jumbles and parkins at 
a stall, which was kept by a brown old woman in a great 
red shawl. Have you never eaten jumbles and parkins? 
They are somehow new and aromatic, wild and yet urbane, 
exotic, yet English; they are the Rossettis of biscuit-life. 
And then I came to the Conjurer. 

The Conjurer was going to tie someone up in a perfectly 
inextricable fashion, and then to untie him with a magic 
word. He was a fascinating person, with bold, swarthy 
features and a mop of the blackest hair. I thought him 
like a Red Indian. I never should have looked at him if 
I meant he should not choose me. Indeed, I gazed at him 
very hard, and his imperious forefinger drew me to the 
sun-warmed centre of his magic circle, where I stood as 
bold as a lion in the pride of my emancipation and my 
new summer clothes. 

The Conjurer tied me up in a very ingenious way. All 
eyes were upon us, and the nurses ceased from chatting. 
I forget the exact sequence of the performance; but I 
remember that a heavy man in shabby grey—he was, I 
think, a photographer—whose face was very dull, very 
red, and very miserable, and who plainly was nearly 
unconscious with drink, mumbled out that I was a “‘ —— 
confederate.” The Conjurer very sharply ordered him off, 
and he retired behind a nursemaid, and swayed there 
dismally. I “_ he was jealous of the Conjurer’s 
crowd. When the magic word was uttered, and my 
shackles fell off me, the Conjurer went round with his hat, 
and the crowd melted away—all but the red-faced man, 
who stood dismally swaying in the sunlight. He observed 
the melting of the crowd with glassy eyes, and felt, 
— that here, after all, was a fellow. He produced, 
with clumsy, swollen fingers, two pennies and three 
farthings, and made a step towards the Conjurer, who had 
thrown down his hat and was drinking out of a bottle. 

“Here, I did’n’ mean any "fence when I int’rup’ ye,” 
he said, holding out the coins. The Conjurer looked up, 
pocketed the coppers, and cried: ‘Be off, Wilkins, and 
put yer head under the tap!” and returned to packing up 
his traps. The red-faced man wandered off aimlessly 
along the sands. I could not reason it out, but I felt that 
the Conjurer was not so nice as I had thought, and that 
the dull, red-faced man was somehow pathetic, 
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Inequality. 


Frossrz, the pug, was growing so obese and langorous 
from want of exercise, gastronomic indulgence, and the 
sultry air of drawing-rooms, that Miss Bradley had been 
obliged to hire the bath-chair man to take her for a 
constitutional each morning, since the maids (who had no 
heart) refused to do so, and the back garden did not 
provide a sufficiently spacious promenade. She had just 
seen her darling off, and turned in her loneliness to the 
morning paper. ‘‘ What, more open spaces!” she 
commented with indignation. ‘This County Council is 
becoming quite a scourge! What can the people want 
with open spaces? Haven’t they their homer? With all 
this pampering and petting of ‘the people’ [acrimonious 
emphasis] the upper classes will soon be unable to afford 
the bare necessities of life!” 

A maid broke in upon her reflection. ‘‘If you please, 
Miss, the man has just left Flossie’s mixture, and 
he is glad you are sending her into the Park; he thinks 
she ought to have an airing at least twice a day.” 

“Thank you, Ellen. Tell him I will make arrange- 
ments for it; and ask him to send in his bill.” 





Memoirs of the Moment. 


THE growth in the number of newspapers is evidenced 
by the number of critics at the Press view of the Royal 
Academy—a constantly increasing crowd. On Wednesday 
the rooms, which ten years ago were sparsely inhabited, 
seemed almost thronged. The increase is due, not to the 
large addition to the London Press only, but to the addi- 
tional importance attached to the London exhibitions by 
papers published in the provinces. Not all the attenders 
are writers of articles, yet they are critics all the same, 
and very influential ones—Mr. Burnand, for example. The 
editors of leading magazines and reviews, which may or 
may not publish somebody else’s articles on the trend of 
the year’s art, are known by their lightheartedness on 
these occasions. Lord Beaconsfield once said to a neigh- 
bour at the Academy banquet that the feast was spread in 
vain for him, for under his plate all the time were the 
rules for a speech. The critic who really has to criticise 
is in the same plight; and nobody can be astonished if 
Mr. Humphry Ward has an anxious eye and Mr. Walter 
Armstrong takes off his hat. All the same, the most 
responsible of critics has a feeling of pleasurable expecta- 
tion in coming face to face with the art of the year. 
There is always certain to be something to admire, and 
even a possibility that there may be something to discover. 
The diversity of taste amon » bad experts is at least as 
great as it is among outsiders. The strangest pictures 
attract groups of admirers. One man produces a foot-rule 
and takes measurements; another dictates a homily to a 
shorthand writer. A third of the critics are women. 


Lorp Brown tow has said exactly the right thing to the 
agitators about the decoration of St. Paul’s. Deans, it 
seems, must be irascible if they are crossed. ‘ How 
much have you subscribed?” is Dean Gregory’s irrelevant 
query to the people who object to see anybody’s money 
spent in defacing a national building. But Lord Brownlow 
has the peacemaker’s reward when he expresses his con- 
viction that ‘the deep interest now taken by all sections 
of the public will tend to render easier the task of bringing 
the decorations to a satisfactory conclusion.” There was 
no need that the exchange of opinions on either side should 
have sunk below that level. 


Tue book of the Browning Letters has been one of the 
greatest gifts made of late years to our literature and to 
our life, Marriage as an institution has been under some 
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sharp cetisurées of late, and it had im that volume for the 
most pessimistic of readers its sure defence. That a book 
performing so great a service should be attacked as a 
thing sent forth by its editor for “notoriety” or for 
“gain” is just a part of that unfitness of things which 
human history constantly presents. Mrs. Browning’s 
brother in Jamaica has written a letter of protest against 
the action of his nephew in taking the world into the 
confidence of his parents, and he has written it in the 
interests of ‘‘ good taste”! That letter wé reproduce 
elsewhere. The father of Mrs. Browning, he says, is 
ctuelly maligned. ‘He had loved her from childhood” 
and he ‘lost her.” That is the common lot of parents, 
after all; and Mr. C. J, Moulton-Barrett appears to be the 
inheritor of what can only be described as his father’s 
madness in treating his daughters as chattels at his own 
sole disposal. 


Tux secrecy of Mr. Browning’s engagement with Miss 
Barrett is put forward as the offence. Mr. Moulton- 
Barrett “ventures to say that few fathers would take the 
hand of a man who had so acted.” But why did he so 
act? Both he and Miss Barrett loathed concealment. 
The simple fact is that her father had shown himself the 
violent , ew of another daughter’s marriage with a 
man he did ‘‘ know.” Miss Barrett was present at a scene 
which suggested to her that her father would not stop 
short of personal violence were her own engagement 
known; and, as all know, her father showed his “love” 
for her after her marriage by never opening the letters she 
addressed to him. To write as Mr. Moulton-Barrett has 
done is to write in bad faith, or with a prejudice which 
blinds the eyes to the salient facts of the situation. And 
there is a point of view in which the conduct of his father, 
as the opponent of his sister’s marriage, may be canvassed 
more severely than has yet been hinted at in print. It is 
not necessary to go into sordid details; but if need were, 
something could and should be said in explanation of 
conduct which not even a false idea of filial piety should 
have led Mr. Moulton-Barrett to defend. 


Tue weather on Tuesday was not the cricketer’s, and 
when eleven of the Artists’ Cricket Club was counted 
that morning at Richmond some five defaulters had to be 
named. Mr. Tuke, the painter of seas, was among the 
expected ones whom April showers of rain deterred. The 
ranks of the Artists’ opponents were equally thinned. In 
the scratch game which was played Mr. Chevallier Tayler 
made the biggest score; Mr. La Thangue bowled effectively ; 
and as wicket-keeper Mr. Jacomb Hood had the praise of 
the bystanders, who included Mr. Melton Fisher. 


A GREAT company was launched last week, with Scottish 
directors in a dominant majority. The prospectus was 
sent to the London Press as an advertisement, but the 
instruction was given that the list of papers was not to 
include the names of the two dailies which have sent forth 
Sunday issues. That, of course, is the true inwardness 
of the rather defensive and apologetic paragraphs appear- 
ing in the Daily Telegraph, claiming as its fellow- 
offenders, if offence is the word, the Daily Chronicle, on 
account of the Sunday edition of Lloyd’s Weekly News, 
and the Globe, on account of the Sunday issue of the People , 


Tue race for news among the correspondents of papers 
is made in general in the interests of the public. But not 
always. Nobody gains very much by the publication of 
the names of persons guilty of indiscretions almost instantly 
repented, and the indiscreet persons suffer irremediably. 
A lady lately disappeared from her home, to which she 
has since returned. The situation was entirely private, 
and with the reconciliation following the estrangement 
the matter would have ended, But meanwhile, however, the 
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paragraphist had perpetuated it. Every difficulty could be 
surmounted but that of a publicity which is surely as 
uncalled-for by public policy as it is cruel to both the 
innocent and the guilty in its consequences. 








Correspondence. 


E. A. Poe, Mr. Lang, and Father Tabb. 


Srr,—As I am the only one living of those whom Mr. 
Lang measures with Edgar Poe, in his recent quatrain, 
may I say how entirely I agree with you in thinking that 
what he calls nonsense is really good criticism ? 

To prove this, I send you my epigram, published some 
years ago in Harper’s : 

Por’s CRITICS, 
A certain tyrant, to disgrace 
The more a rebel’s resting-place, 
Compelled his people, every one, 
To hurl, in ing there, a stone ; 
Which done, behold, the pile became 
A monument to keep the name. 


And thus it is with Edgar Poe: 
Each passing critic has his throw, 
Nor sees, defeating his intent, 
How lofty grows the monument. 
I am, &c., Joun B. Tass. 
St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City, Md. : 
April 18, 1899. 





Haikais. 


Str,—Looking over some old notebooks I find that I 
once perpetrated a Haikai without ever having heard of 
that recondite form of verse. This was how it ran: 

Passing in perfume, 
Ah, tender soul of the rose, 
Philomel mourns thee ! 


Would that one could produce thus unknowingly a Ballade 
or Chant Royal—but of these verse forms it is, alas! 
impossible to be unconscious !—I am, &c., te 








Our Literary Competitions. 
Result of Competition No. 29. 


Last week we asked for nonsense rhymes, somewhat in the manner 
of those quoted from the Lark. No very brilliant effort has 
resulted. The prize has fallen to Miss Gertrade Newstead,.9, York- 
place, Clifton, for this : 
“ Tf half the road was made of jam, 
The other half of bread, 
How very nice my walks would be,” 
The greedy infant said. 


Among other rhymes are these : 
I love to stand upon my head 
And think of things sublime 
Until my mother interrupts 
And saya it’s dinner time. 
‘(C. E., West Kirby. ] 
A lobster wooed a lady crab, 
And kissed her lovely face. 
“Upon my sole,” the crabbess cried, 
“ T wish you'd mind your plaice ! ” 


[L. L., Ryde. } 


Keep Elephants as Fire-Engines, 
For Nature's use is plain : 
They draw the water up their Nose 
And Squirt it out again. 
[T. V. N., South Woodford. | 


(With an excellent picture.) 
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Although it does not quite conform to the conditions—for it is not 
exactly a nonsense verse, and certainly like nothing in the Lark— 
we consider the following epigram by C. E. H., Richmond, the best 
contribution of the week : 


I wonder who was First of Men 
To Think himself a wit, 

And who will be the Last of men 
To Sigh because of it 


—. received also from: M. L. M., Ealing; K. S., Wilmslow ; 
L. W., Richmond ; A. G., Gouroch ; R. G. A., London; T. B. “D., 
Bridgwater ; A. B. C., London; J. D. A., Ealing ; M. L. M., Edin- 
burgh; R. M. H., Eastbourne; H. G. H., Ruswarp; R. R. G., 
Stratford-on-Avon ; H. T., Epsom ; H. B. L.. Liverpool; T. E. O., 
Brighton; H. T., Chelsea; D. V., Winchelsea; A. H. C., Lee; 
0. T. V. O., Ambleside ; F. R. C.. London ; G. E. M., London ; L. E., 
Budleigh Salterton ; J. D H., Kilkenny ; J.G. K., Leicester ; A. G., 
Cheltenham ; J. G. L., Norwich; K. M. N., Meltham ; F. E., West 
Kirby; T. C., Buxted; W. T. B, Manchester; B. H.. London; 
H. T. F., Cambridge ; T. C., Brighton ; R. H., Aston Manor ; W. T., 
Glasgow ; H. P. R, Bath; J. H., Tavistock ; A. B. M., Eastbourne ; 
M. H., St. Andrews; F. S, Bridlington-quay ; R. H. S., Glasgow; 
M. F., Sutton; J. R., London; R. M., Dollar; G. R., Aberdeen ; 
M. E. L., Brighton; M. GH. L., Sheffield; E.C. M. D., Crediton ; 
C. R., London ; J.8., London; F. E. W., London; E. 8, ©., Kidder- 
minster ; F. P., Torquay ; M. L. H., Ambleside. 





Competition No. 30. 


WE return this week to our studies in the reading habits of types— 
a serious change after so much frivolity. Given the middle-aged 
wife of a country rector, with interests in the parish and her garden, 
and an only son in the Navy—say what are her ten favourite books. 
To the competitor whose list is, in our opinion, the best a cheque for 
a guinea will be sent. 

RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The AcapEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 2. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the third column of p. 492 or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given : we cannot consider anony- 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 








Books Received. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Van Dusen (W.), Songs of Life and Love .........cscccecceserseseeeees (Lippincott) 
Walters (C.), Shakespeare’s Sonnets: An Attempted Elucidation 
(New Century Press) 
Plumtre (E. H.), Dante: The Divina Commedia and Canzoniere. Vois. 
CET Diieitieniaiiceiniantatinaeettnbuntibentinenns  eabencsstinanal (Isbister) each, net 2/6 
Gray (M.), The Forest Chapel, and Other Poems ................. (Heinemann) 5/0 
Burgh (H. N.), Unpainted Pictures ..................-sseesessessssssereesessonses Stock) 
Bernstein (H.), The Flight of Time, and Other Poems. .................: Neely) 
Forman (A.), Parsifal in English Verse................._ -....(Privately Printed) 
Tolstoy (L.), What is Art? ‘Translated by A. Mande .................0+.(Scott) 1/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Mackail (J. W.), The Life of William Morris, 2 vols. .............. (Longmans) 32/0 
Coghill (Mrs. H.), The Autobiography and Letters of Mis. M. O. w. , 
Rare eeetied ent eee ceiapitiii . (Blackwood) 21/0 
Wrong (G. M.) and Langton (H. H.), Review of Historical Publications 
Relating to Canada for the Year 1898 ........... (Univ. Library, Toronto) 
Lumsden (Gen. Sir P. 8.), Lumsden of the Guides.................. . (Murray) 16/0 
Wordsworth (C.), The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth...... (Longmans) 15/0 
Kingsley (R. G.), History of French Art .. ........c2-cssseeseeees (Longmans) net 12/6 
Wheatley (H. B.), The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Supplemeatary Volume : 
_ Pepsyiana. BITTE “Si sscsersesnciese:-vocstancibbesbint- sgeshabonseden socsseanonenes (Bell) 
Voight (J. C.), Fifty Years of the History o* the Republic in South Africa 
7 (1795-1845). ERS IEE Sie REE TERT: - (Unwin) 25/0 
Temple Classics ”’ : North’s Plutarch. Vols.3and 4, ...(Dent) each, net 1/6 
Walker (E. A.), Sophia Cooke ; or, Forty-two Years in Singapore...(Stock) 
Chaikin (A.), The Celebrities of the Jews...( Pawson & Brailsford, Sheffield) 
Gamlin (Mrs. H.), Nelson’s Friendships, 2 Vols. .......6 sss (Hutchinson) 28/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Hébert (Abbé M.), Plato and Darwin. Translated by Hon. W. Gibson 
(Longmans) 2/0 





TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
A Handbook of Warwickshire 0... cccesccecsccsscesssesseccesersecessces ee . (Murray) 6/9 
NEW EDITIONS. 


Boldrewood (R.), The Sealskin Cloak, Plain Living. The Crooked Stick 
(Macmillan) each 3/6 
Hayward (A.), The Art of Dining. Edited by Charles Sayle ..... (Murray) 5/0 
Bodley (J. E. C.), France. Revised edition, »............2ce0000 (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Aikman (C, M.), Milk: Its Nature and Composition. Second edition. 
’ (Black) 3/6 
Tennyson ‘Alfred, Lord), Poetical Works .......cc:ccccc008 « coseeeee. (Macmillan) 3/6 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Quinn (J. H.), Manual of Library C a (Library Supply Co.) 
Pedley (R. D.), The Hygiene of the Month  ............-s.cs sevens: (Segg & Co.) 2/6 
The +, A de illustrated Monthly Magazine. Vol. LVIL. (Century Oo.) 10/6 
St. Nicholas. Vol. XXVIL. ...... stbeninquppnabeget ESE EO (Century Co ) 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Muir (M. M. P.), A Course of Practical Chemistry .............+++ (Longmans) 4/6 


*.* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 








Announcements. 


Two new books by the Right. Hon. Professor Max Miiller are 
in the press—Auld Lang Syne (second series), which will be 
devoted entirely to recollections of Indian friends and corre- 
spondents, and Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 


Messrs. Sanps_ & Co. have in preparation a series of 
volumes which will be called ‘‘ The Imperial Interest Library.” 
The volumes will deal with the colonies, dependencies, and 
spheres of influence in Greater Britain. The greater portion 
of each volume will be devoted to modern developments, so 
that the reader will be placed in a position to understand the 
political, social, and commercial situation in such countries as 
China, Egypt, South Africa, India, Australia, &c. The first 
volume, which will be published shortly, will deal with China. 


An English edition of Dr. Bloch’s The War of the Future 
will appear in May—in time, it is hoped, for the first sitting of 
the Peace Congress—through Mr. Grant Richards. The work 
has been considerably condensed in translation, as in the 
original it rans to six or seven large quarto volumes. It will 
be published under the title Js War Now Impossible ? and will 
form the second volume in the Russian Library, for the editing 
of which Mr. W. T. Stead is responsible. 


AN important illustrated work on Turner, including many 
of Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms hitherto printed for private circula- 
tion only, will be published in the autumn by Mr. George 
Allen. 


“J. NISBET & 0/8 LIST. 
DANTON: a Study. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College. Demy 
8vo, with Photogravare Portrait, 16s. 

** A piece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and — 

Spectator. 

‘*We greet Mr. Belloc as a rising star in the world of letters .....One is 
amazed at this book comiag from so young a writer. In spite of paradox and 
occasional gush, tbe style, in the main, is as lofty and pure as is his treatment 
of his maguificent subject.”—Literature. 

“Mr, Hilaire Belloc’s admirable life will fill a place from which it will not 
be easy to displace it. His study is philosophic, luminous, and exact, and, 
so far as the uscercained facts of Dantou’s life are concerned, —— 

Scotsman. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By FELTX MOSCHELES, Author of “In Bohemia with Du Maurier.” 
With 3 Photogravure Ilustratio.s. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

“*A decidedly eniertaining book.’’— Times. 

“a very pleasant, readabie book......It is not so much his reminiscences...... 
that attract us, as the unwtentional portraiture of his own personality, radiant 
with good - semen sweet nature, »nd quick wits.” —Bvo n. 

*““A sp.rkling book written by a light-hearted man, who is luckily able to 
say that he has lived a thoroughly happy life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE GREAT LORD BURCHLEY: 


A Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By MARTIN A. 8. HOME, With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
** In Major Hume's volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lord 
Burghley. ’—Spectator. 
* An able, t.ongotful, and stimulating book. which is likely to remain the 
standard biography of the founder of tne House of Cecil.” —. ker. 
**A capable, informing piece of work, exveliently ada; to the needs of 
readers who ure will ng to be taught of what stoff our great men are made.” 


Globe. 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By J. A. HOBSON. With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

‘A very thoughtful and interesting treatise."’—Spectator. 

‘**Mr, Hotson hus in this beautiful and heart-searching avalysis of Ruskin's 
teaching made the crooked paths straight and the rough places plain ; he has, in 
fact, synthesised it, so that the man in the street can understand it if be will. No 
living economist is more thoroughly equipped for the task.’ —Bradford Observer. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MULLER (of Bristol). 


By the Rev. A. T. PIERSON, D.D. Large post 8vo,6s. [Now ready. 
This is the only authoritative Life of Mr. Miler, and has been written at 
the request of his family and friends. 


J. NISBET & OO., Lrp., 21, Berners Street, London, W. 
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CATALOGUES. 





GOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
of LITERATURE. 
No. 585, just published for APRIL, 
INCLUDES A LARGE NUMBER OF 
STANDARD BOOKS AND SETS IN CHVJICE LIBRARY 
BINDINGS OR FRESH IN THE ORIGINAL CLOTH, 
From a Library lately purchased. 
Post free from Henay Sorneran & Co., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C. ; or 37, Piccadilly, W. 


Loxpon : 15, Piccapitiy, May, 1899, 
JUST ISSUED, price is. 

CATALOGUE of GEOGRAPHY, 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, HISTORY of AMERICA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, and ASIA, with Books on the 
Languages of America, Africa, and Uceanica, 

1,861 Articles with a Price affixed to each Book. 

BERNARD QUARITCH. 
o,° _*e* Also a List of Miscellaneous Books, price 1d. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t., 
Béinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES: post free on application. 
\OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


lied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on copsention. 





DULAU & 00., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY FQR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and #4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIUDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


BWEPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Be. 
SELL & RAILTON, Limited h 

Printers and Publishers 12, bait Rody aya 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 

Street, E.C., have specially-bui other fast Machines 
for printing i illustrated or other ions and specially-built 
‘or fast folding and ’oaae & 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
~“Firies anh ansitance given to wishing t 

ce aD 
me A ce given anyone o commence 
wnt ee the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
lishing ger conducted. 
h “ Africanism, London.” 








a h 65121. 


UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS, for AUTHORS. 

A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 

him to guarantee wury advantage.—Address, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


Beozs WANTED, at prices affixed.— 
Ireland's Life of Na leon, 4 vole.. £4.—Gardiner’s 
History, 2 vols., 1863, £2.—Kipling’s indian Tales, ig Indian 
Editions, paper covers, 10s. each.—The Germ, 1850, £2.—Snob 
and Gownsman, 1829-30, £5—Von Sybel’s French Revolution, 
4 vols., sa Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 25s.—Lorna ne, 
3 vols., 20s. e Books su upplied. State wants. — BAKERS 
GREAT BOOKSHOP. John Bright Street, Birmi ngham. 


YPE-WRITING, perfect My nana, from 
1d. per folio. or 8d. per 1,000 wo’ Absolute secrecy.— 
F. Norrn, Room 118, at 55 and 56, Chancery Lane, London. 


YPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MS. or Cor- 
respondence quickly 99 and accurately type-written. Strict 
secrecy.—J. Youne, Rough Hey, Lamack, near Blackburn. 


ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 

J DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or 

Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles. 

Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 

free —ImrrriAt Accipent, Live Stock anp Genera Insur- 

am ° ‘o., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. Agents 
wan 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I R K BECK at * 
Buildi Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND A TALP per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, = the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchasea and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
Foa FIVE CEMLINSS ran MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Mapager. 








One in the Traffic Department, I 


OYAL INSTITUTION of 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT (M 2nd), at 3 o'clock, Pee “oad 
SILVANUS P. ie th D.8e., F.R.S., FIRST of 
LECTURES on ECTRIC EDDV-CURRENTS ” whe 
Tyudall Lectures). Halle Gaines the Course. 

THURSDAY (Mey. on at 3 o'clock, LEWIS F. DAY, Eeq 
FIRST of THR CTURES on “EMBRUIDERY. 3 
Half-a-Guinea the ~My 

SATURDAY (fay on. at 3 o'clock, W. lL. BROWN, Eerq., 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C IRST of TWU Le ECTURES on “TU 
ICBLAND in SaaRc H of HEALTH” (with Lantern Illas- 
trations). Half-a-Guinea the Cuurse. 

Subscription to all Two Guineas of -~<samee in Season, 
o Guineas. 


ATER - COLOUR DRAWINGS, _ by 

Charles J. Watson, at Robert Dunthorne’s The Rem- 

brandt Gallery, Vigo Street, W. Admission, including Cata- 
logue, One Shiilirg. 


RTISTS’' GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. For the Relief of DISTRESSED 
ARTISTS, their Widows and Urphans. 
President—SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 

The ANNIVERSARY BINNS. —_ take plac: at the 
WHITEHALt ROOMS, Hotel M ropole, on SATURDAY, 
fin May, at A oeet # o'clock, ROBE T FARQUHAKSON, 
MP. . &e., in the chair. 

“ieee eee ‘aie wines, One Crvinee. Donations 
will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 

QLrnen WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treas 
ALTER W. OULESS, R.A., ficneresy | Doavetery. 
DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 


3, Soho Square, W. 
OOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


A COURSE of EIGHT Popular LECTURES on “ AQUATIC 
MAMMALS” will be delivered in the LECTURE-RUOM in the 
SOCIETY'S GARDENS, ent’s Pox ry THU RSDAYS, 
at Hex ?_—— May 4th, by M . E. BEDDARD, 
M.A., , Prosector to the Society. 

ate ~ the whole Qopress, including Entrance to the 
Gardens, 8s, each, or 1s. each ture, not ne Entravce, 
can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 3%, Hanover 
Square, W.; the Shilling Tickets can also he had of jine Clerk 
at the Kiosk in the Gardens. Fellows are admit free. 








EDINBURGH, 





YU aa eee of 


CHAIR OF HISTORY (Instituted by Ordinance, No. 30, 
of the Scottish Universities Commission, 1889). 


— University Court will on onan 7th July next, or 
me subsequent date, a) WPhtory aP OFESSOR to this Chair. 

While any wns of k ow will Pee within the scope of the 
Chair, special regard 1 be had to the attainments of the 
Candidate in the hE of Modern History. 

The Professor will be ‘required to deliver annually at least 
one full Ordmary Course of 100 Lectures, and one full Honours 
a of 50 Lectures, and to discharge the other duties of a 

The Lectures will extend over either a continuous Winter 
Session of, say, six months, or, should the Court so determine, 
over half of the Winter Session together with the Summer 
Session of, say, three months. 

The salary attached by Ordinance to the Chair is £900 per 
annum, subject to detuction in the event of the University Fee 
— at any time fuiling to provide the normal salaries of the 

rofessors 

The appointment will be made ad vitam aut culpam and 
ours with it the right to a Pension, on conditions prescribed 

by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later 
than Ist July next, twenty copies of his ap veation and a 
similar number of any testimonials he — esire to submit. 
One copy of the application should be signed. 

M. C. TAYLOR 
Secretary kdiv burgh University Court. 
University of Fdinburgh, 
18th April, 1899. 


NIVERSITY 0 of ABERDEEN. 


ANDERSON LECTURESHIP +" ae 
PSYCHOLOGY (Orap. N 
The Daivority, Court will peued earl in pwd to the Election 
of ry LECTUKER on COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 

e Lecturer will be required to deliver an Honours Course 
om not fewer than Fifty Lectures, extending over not more than 
six Emoyihe. 

The Lectureship will be tenable for five years, and the 
Lecturer will be eligible for re-election. He will be expected 
to enter on his duties next October. 

The Lostarer will receive. the free income of Dr. William 
g at present to about £330 per 
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“"Teollcations, with such testi jials as the 
desire to offer, must be lodged, on or before 5th June cnoulen, 
with Rosert Wataer, Esq., M.A., Secretary of the Court. 

University of Aberdeen, 

lth April, 1899. 


pany Dee Hospital) SCHOOL 
of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
8, Hunter Street, W.C. 


The SUMMER amp will begin on MAY 2, 1 

Fees for Lectures and Hos a hy Practice, £125, if aid. in one 
sum, or £135 if paid in instalments. 

The Prospectus, siving full information as to Classes, Scholar- 
ships, Prizes, &c., will be sent on application to the Dean, 
Mrs, GARRETT Asoansen, i. D., or Secretary, Miss Douie, M.B., 
at the School. 


OYAL INDIAN EN oy EERING COL- 
LEGE, Gye 5 Staines. 


The Couns = er, is Toe to ¢ Golonlee. About 
Colonies. a 
. The 





lL, DON 





en 
Superintendents in the Tele- 
tm _— > its Branch P.W.D,, 


way, 
apply to Szcrerary, at College, 


GREAT | 


WHO was JUNIUS? 
See pages 167 to 171, 391 to 394 of the 
SECOND EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, price 7s. 61., 
ti) 


F 
RAMBLES ROUND MY LIFE. 
By NEWTON CROSLAND. 

As bis arguments, enepeest © to be uninswerable, have —— 
ignored by the Athencum, th in ite 
he considered futile. A weak pe is made therein to ch 4 
that C. Amyand was Junius ; but the handwriting is u--like; the 
slope and ceage of the letters are characteristically different. 


E. W. Avan, ¢ 4, Ave Marla Lane. 


FORTUNE-TELLING, ASTROLOGY, &c. 


FOR MARVELLOUS AND INDISPOTABLE 
FACTS, Read 


RAMBLES ROUND MY LIFE. 
By NEWTON CROSLAND. 
SECOND EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, price 7s, 6d, 








E. W. Atten, 4, Ave Maria Lane, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arvade, MANCHESTER. 


LE 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EP Pr ee 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 30. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
491) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 




















